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MR. GLADSTONE AND BISHOP BUTLER.* 


Quite apart from the intrinsic value of 
this edition of Butler's works and the 
Subsidiary Studies by which it is accom- 
panied, there is much that is especially 
interesting and impressive in the circum- 
stances under which these volumes have 
been produced. For they are the fruit of 
that learned leisure in which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement from public affairs has 
permitted him to spend the evening of his 
days. After sixty years of political activity, 
and after having figured for a generation 
as the leading public man of his country, 
Mr. Gladstone felt that at length the time 
had come when he should be free to de- 
vote himself uninterruptedly to reflection 
upon the highest and most ultimate prob- 
lems of life. It was not, if one may judge 
from the tone of these volumes, with any 
feeling that his important work was com- 
pleted, and that henceforth his days were 
to bring forth only trouble and sorrow, 
that the veteran political leader retired from 
active participation in public affairs. It 
was rather in the full consciousness that, 

‘« The best is yet to be 

The last of life for which the first was made,’’ 
that he laid aside his burdens to undertake 
the proper business of life, and ‘‘to bear 

* The Works of Bishop Butler. Edited by 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. In two volumes. 
With a volume of Subsidiary Studies. The 
Macmillan Company. 


testimony to the world upon matter that 
touches the deepest interests.’’ 

There is something particularly attrac- 
tive, I think, in the picture of the Brah- 
min, who, ‘‘ when he perceives his skin 
become wrinkled and his hair gray, when 
he sees the son of his son,’’ retires to the 
forest to lead the hermit’s life, and be 
alone with his thoughts. To have some 
time before one dies in which to think and 
really live, is the ideal of many a man who 
is caught in the bustle of the world. After 
all, life is more than business, or politics 
or even learning. It is because everyone, 
I suppose, more or less distinctly cherishes 
such an ideal, that the testimony of one 
who now ‘‘sits apart’? seems to possess 
so much significance. These latest essays 
of Mr. Gladstone, dealing as they do with 
questions regarding man’s nature and 
destiny, like his recent plea on behalf of 
the Armenians, carry with them a peculiar 
authority. For we seem to recognize in 
them the voice of one who sees beyond 
the cave where vision is obscured by con- 
sideration of what is profitable and expe- 
dient at the present time, to the ultimate 
reality whose foundations are righteousness 
and justice—to what is good in itself and 
at all times. 


Locke and Butler may, perhaps, stand 
as the best representatives of English phi- 
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losophy. Both men are determined not to 
be led away by words, and in both we find 
the same openness of mind and charac- 
teristic candor. And, in addition, what ren- 
ders both specially typical of what is most 
valuable in English thought, is the sound- 
ness and sanity, the magnificent common 
sense and sobriety of judgment, of which 
their writings give constant evidence. It 
is these qualities of Butler, not less than 
his positive conclusions, which seem to 
Mr. Gladstone particularly valuable, and 
have induced him to undertake the labor 
of love which has resulted in the present 
edition. And in this connection, it may be 
noted that similar characteristics of Locke’s 
thought have been lately emphasized by 
Professor Campbell Fraser, the venerable 
and distinguished editor of what will prob- 
ably remain the definitive edition of the 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 

A knowledge of our own capacity, says 
Locke, is the cure for scepticism and theo- 
retical despair. ‘‘Our business here is 
not to know all things, but those which 
concern our conduct.’’ And since knowl- 
edge and demonstration extend but a litt!e 
way, it is necessary to examine what rules 
one should adopt in things whereof we 
have no knowledge. When the perfect 
certainty and clearness of demonstration 
fails, scepticism is not a rational attitude 
to adopt. Weshould rather recognize our 
own limited capacity, and determine to 
guide ourselves as best we may by the 
twilight of probability. But this imper- 
fect vision, as it is conceived by both 
Locke and Butler, does not free us from 
our responsibility as rational beings. It 
is still necessary to keep one’s eyes open, 
and to recognize new light from whatever 
quarter it may come. ‘‘ It is truth alone 
which I seek,’’ says Locke, ‘‘and that 
will always be welcome to me, when or 
from whomsoever it comes.’’ And it is 
impossible to read the Analogy, even 
though one dissents entirely from its con- 
clusions, without feeling that it is written 
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in the same spirit. In Mr. Gladstone's 
words, ‘‘he (Butler) is the votary of truth 
and is bound to no other allegiance.’ 

Probability is for Butler, to a still 
greater extent than for Locke, the guide 
of life. For the latter, as is well known, 
maintained that ethics, the science of 
right conduct, could be placed upon a 
demonstrative basis, and its propositions as 
convincingly proven as those of mathemat- 
ics. Nor would Locke have admitted that 
the fundamental facts of religion are sup- 
ported merely by arguments from probabil- 
ity. Following the fashion which prevailed 
in almost all philosophical works until the 
time of Kant, he furnishes ‘‘ proofs’’ of the 
existence of God. It is the great merit of 
Butler’s work, on the contrary, to recog- 
nize frankly that in these spheres, as 
everywhere in matters which have to do 
with life and conduct, no proofs, in the 
strict sense of the word, are possible. _Itis 
this fact which distinguishes him from his 
contemporaries of the eighteenth century, 
and which also gives to his philosophy 
something more than an historical value 
at the present time. 

The Analogy begins by admitting fully 
and frankly the impossibility of furnish- 
ing a complete demonstration of the facts 
of Christianity. This impossibility, how- 
ever, must not be taken as a refuta- 
tion of Christianity, nor does it free us 
from the obligation to examine its claims, 
When demonstration is lacking, the weight 
of the probabilities and presumptions on 
each side must be fairly considered. In 
religion, as in the common pursuits of life, 
our judgment and actions must be deter- 
mined by the probabilities which appear 
to have the greatest force and plausibility. 
In this sphere, as everywhere in practical 
matters of great moment, we can not 
simply reserve our judgment. As Pro- 
fessor William James has lately put it, in 
such cases, ‘‘ our option is forced.’’ And 
this being so, our duty as rational beings 
is to examine and endeavor to evaluate 
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all the analogies and probable arguments 
which may aid us in deciding. Though 
perfect conviction may not be possible of 
attainment in this way, yet the combined 
effect of these arguments may afford a 
practical certainty, or at least a strong 
balance of probability, which is the only 
possible source of guidance in such mat- 
ters. 

It is the spirit of candor and fair-minded- 
ness in which Butler carries through this 
undertaking, that gives the Ana/ogy its 
special interest and value. He is not an 
apologist for religion in any ex Jarte sense. 
No attempt is made to avoid difficulties, or 
to belittle the arguments of his opponents. 
Mr. Gladstone finds historical grounds for 
calling in question the authenticity of Pitt's 
oft-quoted remark to Wilberforce, that the 
Analogy had raised more doubts in his 
mind than it had settled. Even if the re- 
mark were actually made, however, it 
could only be regarded as complimentary 
to the spirit of intellectual honesty and 
fairness, which is so characteristic of the 
work. It is not—or at least should not 
be—the object of any book ‘‘to settle 
doubts ;’’ if the reader can be induced to 
think, it has performed its mission, and 
the result must be left in his hands. ‘‘ The 
student of Butler,’’ says Mr. Gladstone, 
‘¢will learn candor in all its breadth and 
not to tamper with the truth ; will neither 
grudge admissions nor fret under even 
cumbrous reserves. But to know what 
kinds and degrees of evidence to expect or 
to ask in matters of belief and conduct, 
and to be in an habitual possession of 
mind built upon that knowledge, is in my 
view the master gift which the works of 
Butler are calculated to impart.’’ 

Mr. Gladstone goes still further, how- 
ever, in emphasizing the practical impor- 
tance of his author. He recommends his 
writings as specially adapted to train the 
mind of the intending politician. The habit 
of mind which the study of Butler tends to 
produce is the attitude which must be car- 


ried into those other fields where the 
indeterminate largely prevails. And of 
all pursuits, politics is the one in which 
this habit of mind is most essential. For 
it is here that the idea is most deeply im- 
mersed in matter, so that it becomes diffi- 
cult to distinguish its real essence from the 
circumstances with which it is connected. 
‘*Undoubtedly,’’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ if 
my counsel were asked, I should advise 
the intending politician, if of masculine 
and serious mind, to give to Butler's 
works, and especially to his Analogy, a 
high place among the apparatus of his 
mental training.’’ 

It would be quite foreign to the object 
of this paper to undertake any general 
discussion of the conclusions of the 
Analogy, or of the extension and adapta- 
tion of the same arguments to modern 
conditions furnished by the various essays 
of the venerable and distinguished editor. 
One point, however, may be noticed as of 
especial interest at the present time: this 
is the defense of the teleological position. 
Butler is regarded by Mr. Gladstone as the 
most successful representative of the de- 
sign argument. ‘It is this fortress of de- 
sign as exhibited in the natural, the moral, 
and the spiritual government of man as 
such, that Butler, without having it for 
his professed or principal aim, and indeed 
without detailed exposition, has exhibited 
to us more forcibly in point of essential 
principle than any other writer ; so that it 
is no exaggeration to decorate him with 
the chieftainship of Christian Teleology.”’ 
Mr. Gladstone’s own attitude towards mod- 
ern scientific modes of explanation is most 
interesting. He is much too wise to enter 
the lists as an opponent of evolution, or to 
break a lance in behalf of the older tele- 
ology. He finds no conflict between mech- 
anism and teleology, because he makes 
no attempt to substitute the latter for 
the former, or to support its claims by 
reference to the many gaps which still ex- 
ist in scientific demonstrations. ‘‘ The 
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more we have of system and fixity in na- 
ture the better.’”, He seems to recognize 
with Lotze, ‘‘how absolutely universal is 
the extent, and at the same time how 
completely subordinate the significance, of 
the mission which mechanism has to ful- 
fill in the structure of the world.”’ 

It is the more pleasant to find Mr. Glad- 
stone taking this ground, because even in 
our own day the argument from ignorance 
is, unfortunately, not wholly a thing of 
the past. The applicability of the teleo- 
logical argument seems to some writers to 
depend upon the possibility of discovering 
some group of facts which are not yet ex- 
plained from natural causes. Where the 
natural causes are apparent, it is implicitly 
assumed that there can be no teleology; 
but where they are not to be found, the 
latter principle must be recognized. The 
one mode of explanation seems to those 
who represent this point of view to ex- 
clude the other, and it is only by making 
both partial in the extent of their opera- 
tion that both can be united. If teleology 
comes into the world at all, it must only 
be at particular points where the operation 
of natural causes is insufficient to produce 
the result. 

It is not necessary to give any refutation 
of such a position, for when thus stated it 
refutes itself. In the first place, it is evi- 
dent that teleology cannot be made to do 
service as a scientific explanation. Final 
causes must not be substituted for efficient 
causes. Viewed as a scientific explana- 
tion of a particular fact or group of facts, 
teleology was deservedly satirized by Spin- 
ozaas ‘‘an attempt to take refuge in the will 
of God, or, in other words, in the sanctu- 
ary of ignorance.’’ And, to look at the 
matter from the other side, those who take 
this position only weaken by their argu- 
ments the cause which they are anxious to 
support. For with the advance of scien- 
tific knowledge they are continually 
obliged to fight a losing battle, and are 
driven from one sanctuary of ignorance 
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after another. The teleological or meta- 
physical explanation, by attempting to 
stand on the same plane as the scientific, 
is foredoomed to defeat, and to be grad- 
ually displaced by the latter. Further- 
more, because from a scientific point of 
view it is quite barren of results, and pre- 
sents an obstacle in the way of advancing 
knowledge, it falls into deserved disrepute. 

To refuse to employ a_ metaphysical 
principle as an explanation of particular 
facts in the physical series, or to base the 
argument for teleology upon the possi- 
bility of discovering some gap in our knowl- 
edge of natural causes, does not, however, 
necessarily imply the adoption of the sci- 
entific explanation as absolutely final. If 
teleology is to be found at all, it must be 
in the whole, and not merely in the parts, 
Indeed, when this conception is properly 
understood, the restriction of its opera- 
tion to particular points is seen to be log- 
ically contradictory. For to look at a 
thing teleologically, zs just to perceive its 
meaning and significance as a whole. 
The parts viewed in isolation, that is, are 
not teleological at all. It is possible to 
regard them in this way only because of 
the necessary connection which exists be- 
tween them, in virtue of which they form 
one system. Apart from the system to 
which they belong—or beyond this sys- 
tem—no teleological meaning or value can 
be attached to them. 

It is one of the merits of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s essay that this fact is, at least par- 
tially, recognized. After reading the apol- 
ogy for miracles, however, (which stands 
next in order in the volume of Studies), 
one can not but feel that the author has 
not completely realized the consequences 
of this position. For if the world as a 
whole, is the expression of one permanent 
and unchanging purpose, it does not ad- 
mit within it any smaller miracles. It 
rules out, as inconsistent with its unity, all 
‘‘special interferences’’ at particular 
times, or in particular places, and all 
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occasional ‘‘impositions of higher laws.’ 
In short, the question of miracles seems 
to me to be decided by one’s view of tele- 
ology. 


Butler’s ethical writings—the Sermons, 
and Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue, 
—are perhaps better known at the present 
day than the Analogy. And it is safe to 
say that appreciation of them is likely to 
increase the more they are studied. But- 
ler's contribution to moral theory was the 
most important that was made in the two 
thousand years which elapsed between 
Aristotle and Kant. No one, not even 
Kant, ever proclaimed more emphatically 
and eloquently the authority of con- 
science. The reader of Butler never for- 
gets the ring of the eloquent sentence: 
‘‘Had it [conscience] might as it has 
right, had it power as it has manifest au- 
thority, it would absolutely govern the 
world.’’ 

What distinguishes Butler’s moral the- 
ory from those of the earlier English 
writers (and from many of the later ones 
as well), is the broad and comprehen- 
sive view of the human nature upon 
which it is based. Instead of reducing 
the moral nature of man to some one 
single principle, (as Self-love with Hobbes, 
or Benevolence with Hutcheson), Butler 
insists on taken it as a whole made up 
of various parts. These parts are not, 
however, to be taken in their isolation. 
Just as the body is a whole composed of 
many members, so there is in man’s na- 
ture a variety of principles or springs of 
action, each of which plays its part in the 
complete system. And it is, furthermore, 
from a consideration of the parts in their 
organic connection, that one is able to de- 
cide what function each is fitted to fulfill, 
and what rights belong to it. From this 
standpoint he believes ‘‘that it will as 
fully appear that this, our nature, is 
adapted to virtue, as from the idea of a 
watch it appears that its nature, z. ¢., 


constitution, system, is adapted to meas- 
ure time.”’ 

One of the most striking results of this 
teleological view, is that the resulting sys- 
tem of morality does not demand the 
entire repression or uprooting of any of 
the parts of human nature. All the var- 
ious principles of action are found to have 
a use and a justification. The passions 
and appetites are not condemned as evil 
propensities, but it is shown that they con- 
tribute in an important way to man’s 
happiness and well being. As against 
Hobbes, Butler points out that it is just as 
natural for us to seek the happiness of 
others as to strive after our own. This, 
however, had been done by almost all the 
ethical writers since Hobbes’ time. What 
seems to me of more importance and 
significance in Butler's teaching was his 
insistence, as against Hutcheson, upon the 
rights of the self-regarding springs of ac- 
tion. Not only what we may call the un- 
conscious egoism of our appetites and im- 
pulses is justified, but one’s right and ob- 
ligation to act from ‘‘cool rational self- 
love’’ is emphasized. 

Butler was doubtless saved from the 
sentimentalism of the prevailing theories 
which made Benevolence identical with 
the whole of Virtue by his conception of 
human nature as a system. But this con- 
ception itself, as well as the deductions 
from it, was the result of Butler’s deter- 
mination to keep close to facts of morality 
as they exist in the consciousness of the 
plain man. This sound instinct is ex- 
hibited still more clearly in the sermon on 
Resentment. In direct opposition to the 
sentimental theories, he shows the place of 
both ‘‘ sudden anger’’ and ‘‘ deliberate re- 
sentment’’ inthe moral constitution of man. 
Taking Common Sense as his guide, he 
transfers Resentment from the list of vices 
where it had been placed by a false 
theory, to its rightful place among the 
proper and natural principles of human 
nature. 
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Both of these points are somewhat im- 
portant at the present time. There is, 
perhaps, some danger that in acknowledg- 
ing the claims of altruism, one may forget 
that a ‘‘cool rational self love’’ is just as 
respectable and moral a motive as benevo- 
lence. Egoism may then become shame- 
faced and feel obliged to hide itself in some 
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disguise. And in the second place, it 
may not be unprofitable to be reminded 
that it is not only natural, but a duty—as 
much a duty as is kindness—to resent by 
word and deed any interference with our 
rights and liberties. 

J. E. CREIGHTON. 





MRS. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL—‘‘ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS.”’ 


To judge rightly of the historic impor- 
tance of this remarkable novel it is neces- 
sary to take a wider view than of the 
scene confined within the walls of Delhi 
during its siege by the British troops, 
though it is during this particular episode 
of the Sepoy mutiny that we shall have to 
follow the actors in that terrible tragedy. 
The fate of English civilization in the East 
hung in the balance, and for a time the 
noblest heroism of a handful of English 
men and women was pitted against the 
forces of barbaric fanaticism. After un- 
speakable suffering on the part of the 
women and many a brave life laid down on 
the part of the men, the victory remained 
with the civilizing power. It is this last 
fact that is fraught with so much impor- 
tance to the English-speaking race whether 
found under the flag of a republic or of a 
constitutional monarchy ; and it is in its 
relationship to our own share in the civili- 
zation of the world that it is sought to bring 
out the great importance of Mrs. Steel's 
novel as a masterly contribution to our 
historic fiction. Apart from the high value 
which will have to be set upon it as fiction, 
it is in this, its historic bearing, that a 
large share of our interest will lie. 

The comparative method in the study of 
history draws the mind away from the too 
narrow contemplation of the actions of the 
past; and as specialism condenses and 
cancels the common factors of the equation, 
just in so far do we obtain the firmer grasp 


of the essential facts, and stand where our 
view is less distorted by the irregular lens 
of our national prejudices; and we are 
enabled to look down the ages with a 
broader and more true mental perspective. 

Let us turn our thoughts tothat period in 
England's history when her sons, shaking 
off the shackles of medizval ecclesiastical 
mysticism and political subservience, felt 
themselves free and became aware of their 
manhood; the period which followed 
closely on, and was prepared by the un- 
matched shrewdness and ability of Henry 
and Elizabeth. 

It was in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century that England, among her 
rivals was reaching out her vigorous hands 
to grasp a hold on the commerce of the 
East and the West. Our forefathers, the 
restless fire of whose blood still burns in 
our veins, following the lead of such men 
as Brewster and Higginson, have slowly 
spread and perpetuated the civil govern- 
ment whose code of laws and whose moral 
force they brought with them from the 
mother country. From this hardy begin- 
ning has grown the most powerful republic 
the world has ever known. Twoshort cen- 
turies have seen this vast continent inter- 
laced by a network of railroads and have 
filled its most silent places with the ring of 
the anvil or the hum of many factories. 

Still other forefathers of ours, bent on 
less high aims perhaps, turned their faces 
eastward and laid the foundations of a 

















beneficent military despotism, reaching 
also over a continent, not silent in the 
stillness of primzeval forest, but already 
teeming with a population, which, accept- 
ing Gibbon’s estimates, far exceeded that 
of the Roman Empire when at the height 
of its power. 

The interests of our own country are so 
vast and so absorbing that it is perhaps 
hardly to be wondered at that we have, in 
a great degree, been blind to the meaning 
of the contemporary achievements of men 
of our own blood, fellow-soldiers in the 
van of civilization, fighting under the ban- 
ner of our common ancestors, and after 
all is said and done, ready again to stand 
shoulder to shoulder for order, justice and 
freedom. 

It seems paradoxical to speak of despot- 
ism and freedom as if to be equally fought 
for, as if equally desirable. They are the 
results of practically the same aims and 
efforts, in the seventeenth century, of the 
right and the left hand of England in the 
East and the West. The glory of both 
efforts, and there zs glory in both, is our 
common heritage ; and the time will come 
when the American will turn with almost 
equal interest from the exploits of the 
dauntless pioneers, wandering single- 
handed into the great western wilderness, 
to those no less dauntless, if better equipped 
men, who have established English laws 
and carried English commerce to the very 
shores of China. Itis a chapter in the 
world’s history to be dwelt upon, to be 
rapt in. The men who crossed the moun- 
tains faced the silence of the forest and 
the ambush of the Indian. The coloring 
of the scene is cold, stern and tense. 
Their brothers who founded Great Britain’s 
Indian Empire found a population denser 
than that of China ; picturesque in its un- 
imaginable luxuriance, composed of many 
nations with languages, customs and laws 
differing as widely as those of any two 
of the most diverse peoples of Europe. 
They found a history coeval with that 
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of Egypt and a tradition, still current, 
which lost itself in the tropical haze which 
hung over the land before its history began. 
They found nation superimposed upon na- 
tion by conquest, tottering Mohammedan 
dynasties falling on the ruins of Hindoo, 
Persian and Afghan civilizations; unima- 
ginable luxury, unspeakable squalor and 
decay; one of the noblest of self-sacrificing 
religions, and some of the basest. 

They found a chaos of beauty and filth, 
of wars and anarchy, and their task has 
been to mold what they found into stable 
form, to destroy the weak states and to 
assist those whose activities on the whole 
made for civil progress. 

From ocean to ocean across the vast 
continent of India there is now a reign of 
English law among its two hundred and 
twenty millions of people, and the poorest 
cooley in the land can now obtain a trial 
under English forms of justice. Let it not 
be forgotten that this great end has been 
accomplished by men of our own names 
and blood, by men whose ancestors, with 
ours, fought side by side under a Simon 
de Montfort or a Cromwell. The same 
‘«manifest destiny’’ is seen on the one 
hand as on the other, and the heart beats 
the faster and our interest in the book is 
quickened when we turn to Professor 
Fiske’s enthusiastic words: ‘‘I think of 
the sturdy men of Connecticut beating the 
drum to prevent the reading of the royal 
order of James II., depriving the colony of 
the control of its own militia, and feel with 
pride that the indomitable spirit of English 
liberty is alike indomitable in every land 
where men of English race have set their 
feet as masters.’’ He goes on to say: 
‘*No one can carefully watch what is go- 
ing on in Africa to-day without recogniz- 
ing it as the same sort of thing which was 
going on in North America in the seven- 
teenth century. Who can doubt that 
within two or three centuries the African 
continent will be occupied by a mighty 
nation of English descent and covered with 
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populous cities and flourishing farms, with 
railroads and telegraphs and other devices 
of civilization as yet undreamed of? It is 
enough to point to the general conclusion, 
that the work which the English race be- 
gan when it colonized North America is 
destined to go on until every land on the 
earth’s surface that is not already the seat 
of an old civilization, shall become Eng- 
lish in its language, in its political habits 
and traditions, and to a predominant ex- 
tent in the blood of its people. The day 
is at hand when four-fifths of the human 
race will trace its pedigree to English fore- 
fathers as four-fifths of the white people in 
the United States trace their pedigree to- 
day. The race thus spread over both 
hemispheres, and from the rising to the 
setting sun will not fail to keep that sov- 
ereignty of the sea and that commercial 
supremacy which it began to acquire when 
England first stretched its arm across the 
Atlantic to the shores of Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts and, it may be added, to the 
valleys of the Ganges and the Indus. 
‘‘The language spoken by these great 
communities will not be sundered into 
dialects like the language of the ancient 
Romans, but perpetual inter-communica- 
tion and the universal habit of reading 
and writing will preserve its integrity, and 
the world’s business will be transacted by 
English-speaking people to so great an ex- 
tent that whatever language a man may 
have learned in his infancy he will find it 
necessary sooner or later to learn to ex- 
press his thoughts in English. And in 
this way it is by no means improbable that 
as Grimm, the German, and Candolle, the 
Frenchman, long since foretold, the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare may ultimately be- 
come the language of mankind. When 
viewed in this light, not only does Ameri- 
can history become especially interesting 
to Englishmen, but English history is 
clothed with fresh interest for Americans.”’ 

It is often said that Anglo-Indian history 
is tiresome and difficult to understand 
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clearly. The justice of this charge is to 
be referred to a great extent to the charac- 
ter of the records themselves. These have 
been concerned, down to comparatively 
very recent years, almost exclusively with 
military operations, political uprisings and 
quarrels between rival dynasties and 
despots. 

After the manner of their prototypes in 
Ancient Greece, the native rulers in Asia 
who have made distinguished names for 
themselves, have generally been either 
able tyrants, or men who have been 
leaders in arms. But it is not necessary 
to go into Anglo-Indian history for a pro- 
per appreciation of this book, for the 
reader will glean from a few flashes of 
Mrs. Steele’s clear insight a far more solid 
basis for its study than can be given here; 
suffice it to say that the Sepoy mutiny of 
1857 was the most important fact in that 
history, for it led, shortly after its close, to 
the complete transfer of the government 
of British India from the hands of the East 
India Company to those of Parliament. It 
increased the sense of security financially 
by the fact that there had been fought out 
a momentous issue, the result of which had 
for an indefinite time established the 
domination of England. The benefits 
which have flowed from this action among 
the vast population of India have been in- 
calculable, and like the impartial and uni- 
versal enforcement there of just laws are 
too well known to need recapitulation. 

In turning from this historical survey in 
which it had been attempted to show the 
correlation which has existed between the 
efforts of English-speaking people and 
which must exist with increasing com- 
plexity as our civilization advances, 
Mrs. Steele’s book can be taken up in 
that frame of mind which it claims from 
an American, and let it be added, to 
which it is justly entitled. In these days 
when such a large part of our fiction is 
become a vehicle for some missionary 
enterprise, and is stamped with the cer- 
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tain death-mark of introspection; when it 
has become the ‘‘ maid of all work’’ for 
the incompetent and the moral enthusiast, 
a book is to be welcomed which neither 
holds a mirror to the degradation of the 
weak and vicious, nor lifts the curtain to 
the more sacred ‘‘side-shows’’ of matri- 
monial pornography. 

Mrs. Steel has no sermon to preach, she 
has no doctrine of thought or sex to en- 
force, but she has a tale to tell, and she 
tells it with the consummate skill which 
weaves, amid the heavy tropic fragrance, 
a spell to hold the brain with the palpable 
but unseen horror of treachery, the spirit 
of which culminated in the tragedy of mu- 
tiny. As clearly as if the finger of fate 
were there to guide us does the incompre- 
hensible stupidity of the Major-General 
commanding at Meerut and the hesitation 
of the Brigadier, Archdale Wilson, point 
to the massacre of the women and chil- 
dren who, later on, trusted their helpless 
lives to the treacherous hospitality of the 
Queen of Delhi. 

In choosing the siege of Delhi as a set- 
ting for the main action of her book, Mrs. 
Steel has chosen one of the most grim 
and bloody scenes in a period where such 
a scene was one only among many. 
Though there are many figures in this 
story, each figure is so instinct with life 
that we forget we are not one with the jost- 
ling crowd in the fetid many-voiced ba- 
zaar. The book holds us with such an 
intensity of interest that the reality of all 
but the scene before our eyes is lost in the 
heavy-scented, crowded, gaily-colored life 
that is around us, though atthe same time 
the wide chasm which separates the Euro- 
peans from their Indian vassals is never 
for a moment from our sight. The char- 
acters in the book are English and native 
men and women to the life, and in the 
whole length of its populous stage there is 
no single lay figure to lend a false ring to 
the play by posing in the robes of an 
historical criticism. 
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As in life, so in this book ; the scenes 
are here, and here are the actors, and 
whatever historical criticism there is to be 
gleaned, it is we who are left to build it as 
we read. The dramatic instinct in us de- 
mands that we shall realize instantly in the 
act the reason for it, and only in so far as 
this reason is apparent does the truth of 
the portrayal impress itself on our minds. 
Judged by this standard Mrs. Steel has 
achieved a success that is rarely accorded 
to men, and still more rarely to women. 
The impersonality of the writer is one of 
the most insistent facts that recur to the 
mind when the book is closed. She has 
followed the true instinct of the dramatist 
when she creates for herself the chief actors 
in the story, and finds her minor characters 
in the actual men and women whose parts 
are to be found written in the history 
of their time. That the book represents 
an immense amount of conscientious labor 
is another reflection that is forced upon us 
—labor to attain such a high artistic ideal 
and research into the multitudinous politi- 
cal and social phases of Anglo-Indian and 
native life which are revealed in the book. 
Mrs. Steel has saturated herself in her en- 
vironment. The very air is full of the 
hum of the great city and laden with the 
drowsy incense of Oriental life. Hardly 
since Thackeray gave us ‘‘Henry Es- 
mond’’ has a book appeared in which the 
achievement of this artistic ideal has been 
so apparent. The easier methods of treat- 
ing historical romance with a broad brush 
have, fortunately, not commended them- 
selves to Mrs. Steel, for she tells us in her 
preface: ‘‘I have not allowed fiction to 
interfere with fact in the slightest degree. 
The reader may rest assured that every 
incident bearing in the remotest degree on 
the Indian mutiny, or on the part which 
real men took init, is scrupulously exact, 
even to the date, the hour, the scene, the 
very weather. Nor have I allowed the 
actual actors in the great tragedy to say a 
word regarding it which is not to be found 
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in the accounts of eye-witnesses or in their 
own writings. 

‘‘In like manner, the account of the sham 
court at Delhi, which I have drawn chiefly 
from the lips of those who saw it, is pure 
history ; and the picturesque group of 
schemers and dupes, all of whom have 
passed to their account, did not need a 
single touch of fancy in its presentment. 
Even the story of Abool-Bukr and Newasi 
is true, save that I have supplied a cause 
for an estrangement, which undoubtedly 
did come to a companionship of which 
none speak evil. So much for my facts.’’ 


At the same time the story teller has by 
no means been overshadowed by the his- 
torian, for the natural development of the 
historical plot of the mutiny has gone 
hand in hand with the equally natural de- 
velopment of the actions of the protago- 
nists in the story. Each is brilliantly 
woven into the other and each is depend- 
ent on the other, and they are the normal 
consequence of that dual life which is 
shared between the native races and their 
English conquerors. 

The story opens with a scene in which 
Major Erlton’s wife wins for her husband 
the chance of his life, unknown to himself, 
from the man whom he has cheated in a 
horserace. How he availed himself of 
his opportunity may be left to the book to 
disclose. He is one of those characters 
whom the observant student of his fellows 
not unfrequently meets ; his physical cour- 
age seems to act as a foil to his dishonesty 
of spirit. 

Kate Erlton, his wife, ‘‘ was one of those 
women whose refinement stands in their 
way ; who are gourmets of life, failing to 
see that the very fastidiousness of their 
palate argues a keener delight in its 
pleasures than of those who take them 
more simply, perhaps more coarsely ;’’ 
who ‘‘ used religion chiefly as an anodyne 
for the heartache, leaving her intellect to 
take care of itself, with the result that it 
revenged itself by sudden flashes of rea- 
son which left her helpless before her own 
common sense.’’ ‘There is no moralizing 
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over lost characters and lost virtues ; peo- 
ple in this book are those we know, as we 
know ourselves to be, never solved riddles 
where the good and the bad, the weakness 
and the strength, contend with the forces 
around us until the ‘‘ great silence’’ falls 
and ‘‘seals up all in rest.’’ We see the 
actions and the reasons and we are satis- 
fied with their life-like truth ; we see the 
workings of the inmost soul and the mo- 
tives of both fair and dark actors alike in 
the great tragedy. Though the book is 
alive with stirring scenes, there are few 
more full of pathos than when Kate finds 
herself by the side of her dead rival. Mrs. 
Gissing is the faithless cynical little wife 
who has accepted Major Erlton as her 
lover and is about to bear him a child. 
She has made this plain to Mrs. Erlton, 
who, casting pride to the winds, has come 
to plead with her for the sake of the Major 
and the son who bears his name, a boy at 
school, far away in England. To plead 
while yet it is not too late to save his good 
name. The terror-stricken Ayah has just 
rushed into the room with the news of the 
first murder of officers down in the city 
and that there is no safety for them there. 
Mrs. Gissing, gone out to fetch her hus- 
band’s pistol, has left Kate dazed in the 
jealousy of motherhood and alone with 
the mutiny of her own soul. 


‘*God in heaven! What was that 
through the stillness and the peace? A 
child's pitiful scream,— 

‘‘She was at the closed windows in an in- 
stant, peering through the slits of the 
jalousies ; but there was nothing to be 
seen save a blare and blaze of sunlight on 
sun-scorched grass and sun-withered beds 
of flowers. Nothing? Stay! Christ help 
us! What was that? A vision of white, 
and gold, and blue. White garments and 
white wings, golden curls and flaming 
golden crest, fierce gray-blue beak and 
claws among the fluttering blue ribbons. 
Sonny! His little feet flying and failing 
fast among the flower beds. Sonny! Still 
holding his favorite’s chain in the uncon- 
scious grip of terror, while half-dragged, 
half-flying, the wide, white wings fluttered 















‘Deen! Deen! 
That was from the 


over the child’s head. 
Futteh Mohammed ! 
bird, terrified, yet still gentle. ‘ Deen/ 
Deen! Futteh Mohammed! That was 
from the old man who followed fast on the 
child with lance in rest like a pigsticker’s. 
An old man in a faded green turban with 
a spiritual, relentless face. 

‘« Kate’s fingers were at the bolts of the 
high French window—her only chance of 
speedy exit from that closed room. Ah! 
would they never yield ? and the lance was 
gaining on those poor little flying feet. 
Every atom of motherhood in her, —fierce, 
instinctive, animal, —fought with those un- 
yielding bolts * * * what wasthat? An- 
other vision of white and gold and blue, 
dashing into the sunlight with something 
in a little clenched right hand. Childish 
itself in frills and laces and ribbons, but 
with a face as relentless as the old man’s, 
as spiritual, And a clear, confident voice 
rang above those discordant cries. ‘All 
right, Sonny ! all right, dear!’ on, swift 
and straight in the sunlight ; and thena 
pause to level the clenched right hand 
over the left arm coolly, and fire. The 
lance wavered, it was two feet further from 
that soft flesh and blood, when Alice Gis- 
sing caught the child up, turned and ran ; 
ran for dear life to shelter. 

‘«« Deen! Deen! Futteh Mohammed !° 
The cry came after the woman and child, 
and over them, released by Sonny’s wild 
clutch at sheltering arms, the bird fluttered, 
echoing the cry. But one bolt was down 
at last, the next yielding. Ah! who was 
that dressed like a native, riding like an 
Englishman, who leaped the high garden 
fence and was over among the flower beds 
where Sonny was being chased. Was he 
friend or foe? No matter! Since under 
her vehement hands the bolt had fallen 
and Kate was out on the veranda. Too 
late, the flying sunlit vision of white and 
gold and blue had tripped and fallen. 
No! not too late. The report of a revolver 
rang out and the cry of faith came only 
from the bird, for the fierce, relentless face 
was hidden among the laces and frills and 
ribbon that hid the withered flowers. But 
the lance?’’ 


It was Jim Douglas who had arrived 
from Meerut in time to save the child, but 
not the heroic littke woman with whose 
rescue he had been charged by Major 
Erlton. The danger outside drew him 
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away after he had laid the body on a bed 
in the house, and Kate Erlton was again 
alone. 


‘*No! not quite alone! She turned 
back to the bed and looked down on 
the slender figure lying there as if asleep. 
For the Ayah’s vain hopes of linger- 
ing life had left the face unstained, and 
the folded hands hid the crimson be- 
low them. Asleep, not dead ; for the face 
had no look of rest. It was the face of 
one who dreams still of the stress and 
strain of coming life. So this was to be 
her companion in death ; this woman who 
had done her the greatest wrong. What 
wrong ? the question came dully. What 
wrong had she done to one who refused to 
admit the claims or rights of passion? 
What had she stolen, this woman who had 
not cared at all? whose mind had been 
unsullied utterly. Only motherhood ; and 
that was given to saint and sinner alike. 

‘Given rightly here, for those little hands 
were brave mother-hands. Kate put out 
hers softly and touched them, Still warm, 
still life-like ; their companionship thrilled 
her through and through. With a faint 
sob, she sank on her knees beside the bed 
and laid her cheek on them. Let death 


eo 


come and find her there! 


Death does not find her there, but her 
life, by the most natural but stirring series 
of events, becomes linked, during the siege 
which follows, to that of Jim Douglas. It 
would be divulging too much of the story 
to give more extracts from the book ; but 
when the last word is reached and the 
volume is closed we feel that we have 
been among the scenes ourselves, amid 
the nobly heroic actions of the handful of 
Englishmen and the loyal natives who 
stood by them ; and our hearts are still 
stirred by the rumors of the siege and the 
watching against hope for rescue of Kate 
Erlton and Douglas, the two white people 
who at last escaped unscathed, after months 
in hiding in the city, from the bloody 
fanaticism which plotted and raged around 
them. 

The mind is so taken up with the lives 
of the principal actors in the tragedy that 
it is difficult to do justice to the minor char- 
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acters and the humor and pathos of it all. 
It has been well said of the book that ‘‘ the 
wonder lies in the strength of grasp that 
could hold this mass of accurate detail and 
form it thus into a novel that is no con- 
fused jumble of scenes, no inconsequent 
succession of events, but an orderly se- 
quence, a harmonious whole.”’ 

Amid so much pessimistic faultfinding 


THE regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute have offered President David Starr 
Jordan, of Stanford University, the posi- 
tion of Director of the National Museum, 
but he declines. 


THE election of Miss Grace Espey Pat- 
ton to the office of State Superintendent 
of Education in Colorado seems to give 
general satisfaction to the school people of 
the State. Much ofher life has been spent 
in public school work. 


THE will of the late Willard B. Perkins 
leaves, among other public bequests, $24,- 
ooo to Colorado College, and $6,000 each 
to Columbia University and the Massachu- 
setts’ Institute of Technology, for travelling 
scholarships in architecture. 

AMONG recent appointments of Colum- 
bia graduates we notice that Mr. Edwin 
M. Blake, Ph.D., '93, goes to Purdue 
University as instructor in mathematics. 
Mr. George H. Ling, Ph.D., Columbia, 
*96, takes a similar position in Wesleyan 
University. 


At the December meeting of the School- 
masters’ Association in York and vicinity, 
held as usual at Columbia College, the 
paper of the day was read by Professor 
Paul Hanus, of Harvard. His subject 
was ‘‘ The Independent Functions of the 
Modern Secondary School.’’ 


NoTRE DAME UNIVERSITY has received 
an important addition to her faculty in the 
person of Dr. Carlo Veneziani, who comes 
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which does duty for criticism in these days, 
the broad statement can be boldly made 
that if most of our great writers of fiction 
were still giving us their work, this book 
would yet challenge profound attention, 
for in it Mrs. Steel has given us a master- 
piece. 

WILLIAM STONE Bootn, 
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from the University of California to take 
charge of the department of romance lan- 
guages. He is a scholarly man and has 
had wide experience in university teach- 
ing. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. B. GILBERT, for 
many years in charge of the schools of 
St. Paul, Minn., has recently been elected 
superintendent of schools of Newark, N. 
J. Superintendent Gilbert is President of 
the National Department of Superinten- 
dence, which meets in Indianapolis next 
February. 

WHILE the Cornell scientific party was 
in Greenland last summer a collection of 
botanical specimens was made which, on 
classification, proves to contain several 
hundred rare and valuable species. Du- 
plicate specimens will be furnished to sev- 
eral museums. The collection includes 
specimens of full-grown forest trees which 
are less than three inches in height. 

Apropos of the recent election of J. G. 
Schurmann, President of Cornell Univer- 
sity, as President of the ‘‘ Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland,’’ we notice 
that university men in England are show- 
ing a very similar interest in the work of 
the early grades. Thus, Professor Jebb, 
professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge, has accepted an invitation to 
act as chairman of the joint committee ap- 
pointed to consider what legislation would 
be acceptable to secondary teachers. 
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PROFESSOR Lucius M. UNDERWOOD, the 
new incumbent of the chair of botany in 
Columbia College, which Nathaniel L. 
Britton resigned in order to assume the 
duties as director of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden, has been for nearly twenty 
years engaged in teaching, first in aca- 
demic work, then as professor of geology 
and botany in Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and afterwards successively in Syra- 
cuse University (his a/ma mater), De 
Pauw University and the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. His special line of study 
and research is cryptogamic botany. 

In the December number of the Co/um- 
bia University Bulletin is the notice of a 
memorial gift of $6,000 to the University 
library from the family of the late Alex- 
ander I. Cotheal, Esq., the income of 
which is to be used for the purchase of 
books in the Oriental languages or rela- 
ting to Oriental countries. Mr. Cotheal 
was one of the earliest members of the 
American Oriental Society and one of its 
Directors for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. During his lifetime he showed his 
appreciation of the importance of the 
study of Oriental languages in our univer- 
sities by giving his valuable collection of 
Arabic, Turkish and Persian manuscripts 
to the Columbia library. 


REFERENCE is also made to the appoint- 
ment mentioned elsewhere of Professor 
William M. Sloane as the first to hold the 
Seth Low professorship of history and to 
be the head of the department of history 


just established. His coming to Colum- 
bia is a return to his a/ma mater. He was 
graduated in 1869 and studied at Berlin 
and Leipzig, receiving the degree of Ph.D. 
from the latter university. While study- 
ing abroad he acted as private secretary 
to George Bancroft, United States Minis- 
terto Germany. He held the position of 
professor of Latin at Princeton from 1877 
to 1885, when he was transferred to the 
professorship of history, which he has held 
up to the present time. 
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AN unnsual number of interesting 
scientific meetings were held during holi- 
day week at Cambridge, Mass. The 
Society of American Naturalists met De- 
cember 29th and 30th and a discussion 
was held upon the ‘‘ Inheritance of Ac- 
quired Characteristics.’” The American 
Physiological Society met at the same time 
and place as the Naturalists, the first day’s 
session being held at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School and the second at Harvard 
University. The American Morphologi- 
cal Society also met in conjunction with 
the Naturalists, and the American Psy- 
chological Association joined them, not 
only in holding their meeting at the same 
time and place, but in the discussion. 

Dr. BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, of Cor- 
nell University, has declined the offer of the 
presidency of the University of Rochester. 
Prof. Wheeler has a strong interest in 
Cornell University and his depature would 
break many strong ties. 

While he was in charge of the American 
School of Archeology at Athens, last 
year, he was authorized to expend an ap- 
propriation for purchasing collections of 
typical Greek coins and pottery to be 
added to the museum of classical arche- 
ology at Cornell. The coins are, as yet, 
being studied to determine their age and 
value. The collection of pottery contains 
some very rare and valuable pieces from 
the earliest period of Greek art, about 
1,500 B. C., and also typical specimens 
showing the development of the art down 
to its culmination in the fifth century be- 
fore Christ. 


S. T. DuTToN, Superintendent of schools 
in Brookline, has recently been appointed 
lecturer upon school supervision at Har- 
vard University. Mr. Dutton is a gradu- 
ate of Yale, and was formany years the 
successful Superintendent of the New 
Haven schools. Here he became gener- 
ally known among educational men for the 
progressive measures which attended his 
administration. 
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Notes and Announcements. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD has made a new 
departure in Zhe Sealskin Cloak, and lays 
the scene of his story in Egypt, about 
which he has a good deal to say that is 
interesting. The adventures of the Cloak 
lead to rather sensational adventures, and 
admirers of Robbery Under Arms will find 
much to captivate them in the perusal of 
this volume. Rolf Boldrewood’s hand 
has as yet lost none of its cunning. 


A NEW edition in eight volumes of all 
the prose works of Swift will shortly be 
added to the well known Bohn Standard 
Library published in this country by The 
Macmillan Company. The first volume 
with an introduction by Mr. Lecky con- 
tains the Zale of a Tub, The Battle of the 
Books and other early works. The second 
volume contains Mr. F. Ryland’s new 
edition of Swift’s Journal to Stella. 


GOODWIN SMITH’S collection of thought- 
ful papers which takes its title from the first 
Guesses at the Riddle of Existence will be 
published during January. The subjects 
discussed are chiefly ethical or religious. 
The title paper is a criticism of some of 
the current books which deal with such 
problems as are discussed in Drummond's 
Ascent of Man, Kidd's Social Revolution 
and Balfour’s Foundations of Belief. 


On the Face of the Waters is a novel of 
the Great Mutiny by Mrs. Steel, author of 
The Flower of Forgiveness, etc., so re- 
markable that in England three entire edi- 
tions have been sold within a month of its 
publication. Quiller-Couch, perhaps even 
better known as ‘‘Q,’’ devotes a page of 
The Speaker to it, calling attention to the 
wondreful historical accuracy of the work, 
so conscientiously maintained, yet without 
the faintest sacrifice of interest. 


UNDER the title of Zhe Sacred Tree, 
Messrs. Macmillan will publish shortly a 
monograph on Tree Worship, by Mrs. J. 
Henry Philpot. In his admirable work, 
The Golden Bough, Mr. J. G. Frazer has 
already shown how much interest and im- 
portance attaches to these primitive and 
widespread forms of worship and custom, 
and Mrs. Philpot’s volume, which is based 
on careful study, will be welcomed as sup- 
plementary to those of the Cambridge 
anthropologist. 


Flying Visits Through England, Scot- 
land and Ireland by Harry Furniss, the 
celebrated London caricaturist, now ona 
lecturing tour in the United States, is just is- 
sued by the American Publishers’ Cor- 
poration. In a delightful manner the 
author has given the humorous impres- 
sions received during his travel in the 
British Isles. His observations are capti- 
vating ; his humor side-splitting. The 
180 engravings were drawn by himself, 
and exquisitely illustrate the text. 


STUDENTS of folk-lore and comparative 
mythology will be grateful to Mr. William 
Simpson for putting together in one volume 
the results of many years of personal ob- 
servation and study of Zhe Buddhist 
Praying-Wheel. \n this is collected much 
material bearing upon the symbolism of 
the wheel and upon the use of circular 
movements in custom and religious ritual, 
Mr. Simpson’s investigations have led him 
to the conclusion that these circular move- 
ments were symbolical of the solar motion, 
or it may be of the whole celestial motion 
as it appears above. 


The Century Book for Young Ameri- 
cans has all the advantages of a charming 
story book and the helpfulness of a his- 
tory. It tells in most delightful story form 
what every American boy and girl ought 
to know about the government—the func- 
tions of the President, the Senate, the 
House and the Supreme Court; the duties 
of the different cabinet officers ; how State, 
municipal and town governments are car- 
ried on and what are the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of an American citizen. The 
book is written by Elbridge S. Brooks and 
published by The Century Company. 


Mrs. MARSHALL'S stories are always 
favorably known from the just and skill- 
ful use which she makes of their his- 
torical basis. The readers of Zhe Master 
of the Musicians, An Escape From the 
Tower and The White King's Daugh- 
ter, will welcome her latest addition to 
the list entitled A Haunt of Ancient 
Peace. The saintly George Herbert, his 
friend Nicholas Ferrar, and the striking 
personality of Dr. Donne are leading char- 
acters in the story. The book is suitably 
illustrated with views of the places or 
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buildings mentioned. It offers pleasant 
reading for a Sunday afternoon and should 
be on the lists of every Sunday-school 
Library. 


Ir is hoped that James Lane Allen's 
The Choir Invisible, the publication of 
which was postponed, will be issued early 
in 1897. Just enough is known of the 
new novel to make it certain that Mr. 
Allen's new book will be one of his 
strongest. The period chosen is that of 
the earliest years of the Republic, and the 
place what was then the borderland of 
civilization if not a little beyond it. The 
characters represent such strong contrasts 
as are offered by the rude life of the back- 
woods on the one hand, and the most 
aristocratic elements of colonial life from 
the eastern seaboard on the other. It will 
be one of the books which will stand as 
representative of a literature distinctly 
American. 


THE original lithographs of the illustra- 
tions in the new edition of Irving’s A/ham- 
bra are to be exhibited by the Fine Art 
Society, London, and Mr. J. McNeil 
Whistler thus describes them in a letter to 
the Society: ‘‘I have seen these fresh 
lithographs Mr. Pennell has brought back 
from Spain with him ; they are charming. 
There is a crispness in their execution and 
a lightness and gaiety in their arrange- 
ment as pictures that belong to the artist 
alone, and he only could, with the restricted 
means of the lithographer—and restricted, 
indeed, I have found them—have com- 
pletely put sunny Spain in your frames. 
Tout lasse—tout passe,and 1 am glad you 
manage this exhibition before others, per- 
severing, have strained lithography beyond 
the ken of us beginners.”’ 


THE problem as to what shall be done 
with small savings has met a satisfactory 
solution in many countries through the 
establishment of postal savings banks. In 
our own country we have neglected the 
small savings of the poor ; but that they 
are in the aggregate of great importance 
in the great economic affairs of the coun- 
try, is not to be disputed. Existing banks 
do not meet the demands fully, and there 
is much to be said in favor of a postal 
savings bank system. The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
has published an interesting essay on 
Postal Savings Banks, by E. T. Heyn. 


A NOTEWORTHY series has been com- 
pleted with the issue of the fifth vol- 
ume of Craik’s Selections from Eng- 
lish Prose. Issued in a form uniform with 
Ward's English Poets, the book forces a 
comparison with this well-known series 
which few books could hope to meet suc- 
cessfully, but with each volume of the 
work under Mr. Craik’s general super- 
vision its power to meet any comparison 
has become more and more evident. It 
is astonishing how, in spite of great diffi- 
culties, it has been possible to give in each 
volume a view of the development of Eng- 
lish prose literature, during the period cov- 
ered. 


InN Zravels in Unknown Austria Prin- 
cess Mary of Thurn and Taxis gives a 
bright and readable account, most at- 
tractively illustrated, of the country lying 
inland from Trieste, full, as she says, ‘‘ of 
memory and of classic associations,’’ 
where ‘‘ the azure waters of the Adriatic, 
the wonderful southern sky, the Italian 
landscapes, the many relics of old Roman 
life and grandeur ’’ combine to produce a 
region well worthy to be seen and ad- 
mired. The central point is the famous 
Castle of Duino, after describing which 
the Princess takes her readers for charm- 
ing excursions into the romantic country 
which lies within reach. 


One of the books which will be notable 
as a part of the scientific output of 1897, 
is the work Experimental Morphology, by 
Charles B. Davenport, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Zoélogy at Harvard University. As has 
been already announced, it is intended to 
serve as an introduction and guide to the 
study and development of the individual 
regarded as a complex of processes rather 
than a mere succession of different forms. 
It brings together under appropriate heads 
the published observations hitherto made 
on the subject, laying especial stress upon 
the results and methods of those investiga- 
tions which have a quantitative value. 
The central idea of the work is that 
ontogeny is largely, at least, a series of re- 
actions to chemical and physical agents. 
This determines the scope of the work, 
and the divisions of the effects of agents 
under the heads: I. Protoplasmic Move- 
ments; II. Nuclear Division; III. Growth; 
IV. Differentiation. 


ATTENTION should be called to some 
very notable illustrated books which The 
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Macmillan Company is publishing; not 
ephemeral ‘‘ holiday issues,’’ but impor- 
tant works of equal value from a literary 
and artistic standpoint. Some of them 
have become at once standard works of 
reference, such as Richard Muther’s Zhe 
History of Modern Painting. Others are 
Sir J. D. Mackenzie's Castles of England, 
a more recent work on Zhe Life and Let- 
ters of Frederick Walker, A. R. A., by 
John George Marks, which; besides abun- 
dant figures in the text, contains photo- 
gravures of thirteen of Walker's most 
famous pictures; and Mr. Wroth’s volume, 
The London Pleasure Gardens of the 
Eighteenth Century, in which he brings 
to light all that can possibly be known of 
these old-fashioned places. Many illus- 
trations are given of Vauxhall, which was 
the last survivor of the numerous gardens 
of the last century, and will appeal to the 
memory of many readers. 


In a book entitled Stories of Naples and 
the Camorra the late Mr. Charles Grant 
has embodied the results of nearly seven 
years’ residence in Naples and the close 
observation of the ways and modes of 
thought of the people. In a prefactory 
memoir of his friend, Mr. J. B. Capper 
explains that the object of the stories was 
to give a picture of the way in which the 
Neapolitans live and act, think and feel. 
In short, it was the psychological problem 
which interested him, and which is likely 
to interest the increasing number of read- 
ers to whom such problems appeal. Only 
one of the stories, ‘‘ Peppiniello,’’ which 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine in 
1882, has been previously published. All 
are based on careful study from life, and 
contain incidents which happened within 
the writer's own knowledge. Mr. Grant was 
first drawn to Naples by his friend Anton 
Dohrn, the well known founder of the zo- 
dlogical station there, and the two lived in 
close intimacy there for years. He had 
previously spent some ten years in Ger- 
many. 

The National Movement in the Reign 
of Henry IIl., and its Culmination in 
the Barons’ War, by Oliver H. Rich- 
ardson, Professor of History in Drury Col- 
lege, is the title of a book announced by 
The Macmillan Company. This brief 
history is based upon careful research 
and abounds in citations from the original 
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authorities. It is designed for the use of 
scholars as a book of reference, but will 
be of interest to the reading public, for the 
treatment is broad and the literary style 
popular. As the author remarks in his 
Preface, the object of the book is to por- 
tray, first, those movements which tended 
to denationalize the Church and State of 
England by the perversion of the English 
constitution through the influence of 
aliens and the introduction of the political 
doctrines of 13th century France and 
the Empire Church, and second, those 
counter-movements which resulted in the 
complete triumph of the national prin- 
ciple, as manifested in the dim begin- 
nings of the revolt from Rome, in the 
completion of race unity, and the estab- 
lishment of the constitution upon a basis 
both national and popular. 


Unpe_R the title of Sculptured Tombs of 
Hellas, Professor Percy Gardner has just 
published a volume which will be of great 
interest to lovers of art as well as to 
students of religion and anthropology. 
The tombs which have been discovered in 
Greece, and particularly in Athens, during 
the last twenty or thirty years, have long 
been recognized as constituting a very im- 
portant class of monuments, both for their 
artistic beauty and for the light they throw 
upon the feelings and beliefs of those by 
and for whom they were produced, in re- 
gard to death and a future life. No compe- 
tent archeologist, however, has hitherto 
made them the subject of a separate 
treatise, and this want is what Professor 
Gardner, whose authority stands among 
the highest, has set himself to supply. 
Dealing first with Greek burial customs, 
the worship of the dead, the belief in a 
future life, he proceeds to describe and 
discuss in chronological sequence the 
principal monuments in which Greek ideas 
on these subjects were embodied, from the 
rock tombs of Mycenz, through the rich 
series of Stelz which are found in Athens, 
to such later examples as the Mausoleum 
of Halicarnassus, and the magnificent 
Sarcophagi, carved in high relief and 
beautifully colored, which, discovered at 
Sidon, now form the greatest treasure of 
the museum at Constantinople. The book 


is abundantly illustrated with 30 full-page 
collotypes and numerous figures in the 
text. 
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Reviews. 


The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. With 
an Introduction by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Illustrated with drawings of the Places Men- 
tioned by Joseph Pennell. Cloth, with special 
cover design. 

The edition of ‘‘Irving’s Alhambra,’’ for 
which Mr. Pennell has made an abundance of 
illustrations, ought to become a classic, the only 
criticism we have to pass upon it being that the 
paper used is a trifle too thin. Otherwise the 
book is all that it should be in form and style, 
and Mr.. Pennell seems to have put his best art 
into the sketches, they are full of light and 
color, and if their ultra-modern cleverness does 
not seem the happiest accompaniment in the 
world to the author’s genial prose, the veracity 
of the work, nevertheless, conquers the discord. 
These are very Spanish drawings. The flavor 
of the country has entered into them, and they 
are the more effective because Mr. Pennell has 
refrained from attempting any illustration of Irv- 
ing’s stories, and has devoted himself exclu- 
sively to Irving’s scenes. Thus we have a set- 
ting for the text, a groundwork for Irving's nar- 
rative to deploy upon, and to read the old tales 
again with these drawings on every page is to 
feel that one is assisting at an occurrence upon 
the spot.—New York Daily Tribune. 


The History of Modern Painting. By Richard 
Muther, Professor of Art History at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, Late Keeper of the Prints 
at the Munich Pinakothek. In 3 Volumes. 
New York, Macmillan & Co. 1896. 

It has been hard for a good while to point out 
important desiderata in fine-arts criticism. Pro- 
fessor Muther’s great work, nevertheless, repre- 
sents one distinctly needed, exceedingly difficult 
to carry into really broad and happy execution, 
and a labor so accomplished that we doubt 
whether the season will offer anything in its kind 
more valuable and, incidentally, more delightful. 
The scope of the task has been so wide that it 
would seem a risk of completeness and justness 
of criticism to make it the performance of a single 
author, however scholarly and dispassionate. It 
is true that the learned professor of the fine arts 
at Breslau University is a man out of a thousand 
in his knowledge of painters and painting. Un- 
usual is his balance of temperament as a critic, 
and peculiar his grace as to the literary expres- 
sion of whatever he has to say. But even Pro- 
fessor Muther might have been excused if his 
discernment were not the same toward all schools 
of the day, and he would be pardoned if he 
missed accuracy toward notable artists and influ- 
ences of this century, especially those outside of 
Germany’s own varied and successive phases of 
production. It is with pleasure rather than sur- 
prise that we recognize, in the great labor repre- 
sented in these three large volumes, his sondu 
and intense sensibility toward every current and 


every worker; his faculty of getting himself in 
touch with the most diverse and contrasting 
chapters of esthetic history, his delightful clear- 
ness of standpoint, justness of sentiment and 
felicity of manner. When this work was in par- 
tial completion with its German publishers we 
hoped that it would not be long in obtaining an 
English translator and printer. It is a satisfac- 
tion to find it speedily at the service of the stu- 
dent of the fine arts who does not read Germrn 
with ease. 

The aim of the book is to review in the way 
of a continuous, critical essay the entire field of 
modern paintings—nationality by nationality, 
school by school, artist by artist—from the close 
of the eighteenth century until the present date. 
The line of demarcation between the old and 
the new feeling is not over-readily fixed. But 
the author establishes it with a special nicety in 
marking for a period of departure from the older 
and strictly classic order of things, the work and 
influence in England of Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Constable and Gainsborough; of the Classical 
Reactionists in France, grouped about David, 
LeBrun, Greuze, Chardin; of Goya in Spain; 
and of Carstens, Edlinger, and that famous 
group who led with Overbeck and Cornelius an 
almost monastic life of neo-estheticism in Rome, 
intent on Germany’s esthetic quickening. The 
opening chapters treat of these men and their 
fellows exhaustively, and with stress on their 
relation to the new art-life of the age. Thence 
continues a full and even current of analysis and 
characterization, the author carrying his study 
down to include the men who are the lights of 
the day. Naturally in such a work a sense of 
proportion must be a cardinal element of treat- 
ment. In this the writer excels, as in so many 
other qualities. Nothing is slighted, no one 
neglected. There is no niggardliness in space 
any more than in thought, and a certain leisurely 
manner and method in the //istory, a manner 
never prolix, however, carries the reader on- 
ward with delightful repose. 

In information this work of Muther’s is a 
mine, representing the condensation of a library 
of art biography and art reference. Chapter by 
chapter, we can only be the more impressed with 
his largeness of view and by the absence of 
chauvinism and prejudice ; by a depth that is the 
depth of the thinker not the ant. But to 
many the great enjoyment of the History will be 
its sustained essayistic tenor. The author does 
not write like the cyclopedist. He does not 
marshall the dry, if respected, authorities of the 
alcove. He avoids technical talk. He is a 
man of letters as well as an art critic. Over and 
over again, could we mention appreciations of 
schools or single artists that, apart from instruc- 
tion, are thoroughly charming reading, and as 
remote in spirit from the average dictionary-vein 
as are so many enjoyable yet valuable studies in 
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our popularreviews. Didactic literature, whether 
it relate to art or anything else, is not apt to be 
the sort that one picks up for an hour's diversion. 
Muther’s pages are full of that sort of refresh- 
ment. The hard skeleton of information is hid 
under the taste that adorns, and comes with a 
vivid appreciation of much besides the graphic 
arts. He pours into his book a wide acquaint- 
ance with literary movements and letters, a deli- 
cate fancy, no small humor, and the ability to 
make the personal element of picturesque use in 
studying a man and his work. Often a perfect 
characterization is struck out in a short phrase. 
The epigrammatic touch is marked in scores of 
pages. There is wealth of expression as well as 
of critical thought in the author, and a manner 
rarely found in contemporary German art-talk of 
a solid sort. The style of Professor Muther, in 
fact, is unhampered by the traits that have grown 
to expect and excuse in a great deal of valuable 
German writing onesthetics. His penis French 
rather than Teutonic. 

In illustration of the pleasurable quality of his 
pages we have to point out only such admirable 
Studies as that of the Diisseldorfers and the 
Munich schools of work in his own country ; 
France’s ‘* Men of 1830’’; the chapters in the 
second volume on ‘‘ The Village Tale’’; on the 


Barbizon painters ; on Japanese artists and their 
influence on Impressionism ; the long consider- 
ation of Belgian and Russian painters that ap- 
pears in the third volume; and the notices of 
British pre-Raphaelites and the Glasgow fra- 


ternity. In the way of extended critical discus- 
sions of a single representative artist, it seems 
ill-advised to particularize, so generously and 
thoroughly are all these special notices made. 
. We commend the reader, however, to those 
dealing with Reynolds, Millet, Rosseau, Menzel, 
Max, Makart, Burne-Jones, Watts, Eckersberg, 
Vautier and Boecklin. The one short chapter 
on our own country’s artists seems scanty in ac- 
tual space ; but it says a good deal, with a care- 
ful appreciativeness. Naturally, Professor Muther 
knows our paintings only as they are seen abroad. 
In illustration of the author’s aim at a free and 
at the same time systematic procedure in the 
volumes, certain of his chapter-titles may be 
quoted: ‘‘ Tradition and Liberty,’’ ‘‘ The Art 
of Munich under King Ludwig II,’’ ‘‘ Juste- 
Milieu’’ (painting in France contemporary with 
Flandrin,Couture and the Louis Philippe period ) ; 
‘*The Victory over Pseudo-Realism,’’ ‘‘ The 
Military Picture,’’ ‘‘ The Picture with a Social 
Purpose,’’ ‘‘The Beginnings of Paysage Jntime,’’ 
*« Realism in England,Germany, France,’’ ‘‘ /za¢ 
Lux,’’ ** Whistler and the Scotch Painters.’ 
The work is made more practically useful 
through a very full bibliography of the general 
literature of painting and a complete index.— 
The Independent, New York. 


Gutter Snipes. Fifty original sketches in pen 
and ink. By Phil May. Quarto. The Lead- 
enhall Press, London. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 
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Joseph Pennell once said that of all the Eng. 
lish artists living to-day Phil May had had the 
strongest influence, and for a very good reason, 
There are some artists, just as there are some 
authors and musicians, who are certain to have 
a large number of followers because of peculiari- 
ties in their work which lend themselves easily to 
the imitation of incompetent admirers, and Phil 
May is one of these. It is no reflection on the 
merit of an artist to say that his work has char- 
acteristics which are easy of imitation—it may 
be said of Diaz, of Corot and of many other 
great artists whose paintings have been forged 
and ‘‘faked’’ to an astonishing degree, to say 
nothing of the great Aubrey Beardsley, whose 
mimickers have done more toward bringing his 
work into disrepute than Aubrey Beardsley him- 
self. It is notorious that most of Beardsley’s 
imitators are incapable of doing more than copy- 
ing his mannerisms, and the same is no less true 
of Phil May's. It is very easy to make solid 
black masses and Beardsley faces, but the real 
quality that there is in Beardsley’s work, in spite 
of his affectations, is not to be copied by every 
second or third-rate draughtsman. The same is 
true of Phil May. A glance over his sketches 
of Gutter Snip~es and a comparison between them 
and the productions of some of his copyists will 
show clearly the vast superiority of the former. 

A man may easily learn to use something re- 
sembling the line of Phil May, just as some 
learn to string together chords from Wagner's 
operas and call themselves followers or disciples 
of Wagner; but it is not in the line itself, but in 
its pregnancy and wonderful suggestiveness that 
the merit lies. Phil May can convey more in 
fewer lines than perhaps any other artist living 
to-day. His are not mere hurried scrawls, like 
much of the work of his imitators. His sketches 
are well thought out and even carefully executed. 
Because they are not stippled, because some- 
thing is left to the imagination, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they are hurried. It is even 
said that Phil May’s sketches at one time in the 
course of his work on them are carried to a far 
higher degree of finish than those here repro- 
duced, for instance, and that then the artist pro- 
ceeds to eliminate all unnecessary details, until 
he has reduced the work to the greatest possible 
simplicity of line. Whether this be actually the 
way in which he goes to work or not, it is cer- 
tain that there is never anything superfluous in 
them, and that not a line without meaning is to 
be found. 

Phil May is essentially the artist of the London 
streets. It is here that he finds the subjects 
which seem to interest him most, and which suit 
best his talent and humor. The truth, the obser- 
vation of character, the originality of the street 
sketches here reproduced must appeal to any 
man who has seen the types which suggested 
them. Even to the New Yorker who has never 
been in London the sketch of ‘‘A Gutter Ball’’ 
is not without meaning. Such scenes as this 
are as familiar here as in England, and the 
types are, after all, not very different. The 
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Italian organ grinder might almost be of New 
York, and ’Arriet is not unlike our Bowery 
girl. As to the ‘* Box o’ Lights, my Lord ?’’ it 
will be appreciated in every quarter of the civ- 
ilized globe where women cyclists aro to be 
found. 

An admiral sketch, too, is that of ‘* The First 
Smoke.’’ It would not be easy to find a better 
example of Phil May’s observation of character 
and expression. ‘There are many other street 
sketches in the Look of no less humor and orig- 
inality. 

Phil May has his limitations, of course. He 
could never—to judge, at least, by what he has 
already done—fill the place that Du Maurier’s 
death rendered vacant ; his humor is not of the 
kind that would be suitable to satirize society. 
But it is as good as Du Maurier’s in its own 
way, and as an artist he is at least his equal. 

Phil May’s work has not been altogether con- 
fined to the streets, but though some of his other 
sketches have great merit, it is chiefly in the 
delineation of the lower class London types that 
his strength lies, and in this work he is almost 
without a rival —7he Evening Sun, New York. 


A Book of Old English Ballads. With an 
Accompaniment of Decorative Drawings by 
George Wharton Edwards and an introduc- 
tion by Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The Macmillan Company has published a de- 
lightful ‘* Book of Old English Ballads”? con- 


taining an introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie 
and ornamented by ‘‘ decorative drawings’’ by 


George Wharton Fdwards. These include head 
and tail pieces in some sense indicative of the 
contents of the ballad, and about two dozen full- 
page drawings, some of which are charmingly 
imaginative. A particularly good one is that of 
‘* The Twa Corbies,’’ the familiar ghastly story 
of the crows and the dead knight. There are 
27 ballads chosen, with no attempt at chronologic 
order and with no enforced principle of selection. 
The attempt has been rather to select such bal- 
lads as would give some notion in a rather 
limited space of the wonderful scope of the folk 
poetry of Great Britain. From grave to gay, 
tragic to comic, they run, making all the chords 
vibrate one after the other as surely as they are 
direct expressions of all the emotions of which 
they treat, called up at will by the lively imagi- 
nation of people not given to introspection, but 
absorbed in observation of the world about them. 
As Mr. Mabie says, the characteristic of the 
popular ballad is its objectivity ; it is, moreover, 
simple, spontaneous, highly musical and has a 
charm beyond expression for us who are wearied 
and satiated with art. It is true, popular ballads 
rarely touch the highest points of poetic achieve- 
ment ; but the directness, the very freedom from 
introspection, the play of thoughts, emotion, the 
swift seizing of incidents compensate for all that 
polished art can supply. 

The community authorship of the popular 
ballads is clearly described in this introduction. 
The ‘‘fluid’’ mass of material among a people 
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observant and enthusiastic, their habit of singing 
and dancing, of gathering together at every 
event of local interest, all worked together for 
the growth of a habit and a facility for improvi- 
sation. The musical quality of the verse is due 
to the inherent rhythmic quality found in all 
primitive people in all time. So the manifold 
versions of the legends and tales grew up and 
no man can say why wrote this or that ballad; 
there was no verse writing class, but all spoke 
and sang verse as naturally as they laughed, 
danced and wept. 

The great ballad of ‘‘Chevy Chace’’ is proba- 
bly the best known of all in this volume, though 
‘*Flodden Field’? and the ‘‘Battle of Otter- 
burn’’ are well known also. The striking bal- 
lads of Robin Hood, ‘‘Robin Hood and Allan- 
a-Dale,’’ ‘‘Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne,’’ 
and his ‘‘Death and Burial,’’ are included, as 
also the original of Shakespeare’s great play of 
‘*King Lear.’? The wonderfully pathetic ‘‘Helen 
of Kirkconnell’’ must be transcribed. 

* * 7 * * * 


This volume is truly a welcome addition to a 
library, even that of a scholar, for its representa- 
tive character is marked and its setting appro- 
priate. The cover is rich, of dark green, with 
a great deal of gold, and the robe of the seated 
minstrel glowing scarlet. Mr. Edwards’ draw- 
ings carry a remarkable air of the old illumina- 
tions. — 7he Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


The Book of Wonder Voyages. Edited by Joseph 
Jacobs. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and Twenty-four Illustrations by John D. Bat- 
ten. 


‘*The Book of Wonder Stories.’’—Edited 
by Joseph Jacobs. From the earliest written 
history the great seas have furnished the mys- 
teries and ‘‘ The Wonder Stories.’’ Before the 
age of steam or modern sea-going vessels all 
was uncertainty and romance; and as a result 
the great unknown seas furnished the scenes for 
romance and legend. A great mass of such 
literature has been collected, and continues from 
generation to generation to interest the multi- 
tude. In Paris alone, in the middle of the last 
century, a collection of this class of literature 
made up a series of thirty duodecimo volumes. 
It is classic in the Odyssey, and the writings of 
Lucian Marco Polo, Sir John Mandeville, Baron 
Munchausen, with more modern writers, have 
given new zest and interest to this broad field. 
The handsome little volume published by the 
Macmillans makes no pretense of being an ex- 
haustive study of ‘‘the wonders’’ of the sea, 
but simply skims the cream of the wonder stories 
for the benefit of young readers, but interesting 
to young and old alike. . It gives largest space 
to ‘*The Argonauts,’ the old Greek legends, 
and folk lore before the days of the Christian 
era. In these the reader gathers much of the 
thought and life and manners and customs of an 
age deeply interesting. From the Argonauts our 
author comes to ‘* The Voyage of Maelduin,’’ 
where Tennyson got his inspiration for his great 
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poem. This is an Irish romance of about the 
twelfth century. Then follows Hassan of Bas- 
sorah, which has its source in the ‘‘Arabian 
Nights.’”” Then follows ‘‘ The Journeyings of 
Thorkill and Eric,’’ probably Norsemen. It is 
thus seen that the work gives large variety, and 
covers admirably a wide field. The work is ar- 
tistically illustrated. —/nter- Ocean, Chicago, III. 


Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By William Milli- 
gan Sloane. The Century Company. 

This is certainly one of the greatest historical 
works of the year just closing. The life of Na- 
poleon is here reviewed by an accomplished 
scholar, by the latest scientific methods of 
historical resarch, and it is probable that we have 
here the most truthful account and explanation 
of Napoleon. The wealth of material worked 
up, and the thoroughness of investigation, which 
Professor Sloane is even now pursuing in France, 
are apparent on every page. The work has to 
some extent been already judged from its appear- 
ance in Serial form in the Century Magazine, 
but the gain from the collected form is great, 
and especially the reader has missed the re- 
markable form in which the life now appears, 
which is one of the most superb pieces of book 
making ever put out from any press. It is in 
royal octavo form, with 280 illustrations, most 
of them from famous paintings, and a number of 
colored plates made in France. Certainly a his- 
torian could not desire a more elaborate and 


beautiful setting for his work; but the history is 


worthy of it. Under Professor Sloane’s treat- 
ment the character and career of Napoleon be- 
come comprehensible. Capricious, unscrupu- 
lous, destitute of feeling, he was; but what could 
one expect of one almost destitute of religious 
training, thrown upon his own resources at an 
early age by the death of a thriftless father, buf- 
feted by fate, knowing almost every vicissitude 
of adverse fortune, and cast in the seething 
chaos of ideas and events of the revolution. His 
genius was titanic, but there was nothing mys- 
terious about his character. It was the natural 
product of his training. Professor Sloane de- 
scribes at length the political condition of Cor- 
sica, and relates the several revolutionary at- 
tempts of Napoleon in that island before finding 
his great career. His restlessness, his unscrupu- 
lousness, his ambition, even in these years of 
obscurity, are graphically drawn as furnishing an 
index to his later life. The fullness of the pic- 
ture as it appears here leaves little to be desired. 
The character of Josephine as a popular idol 
and martyr, suffers severely in the author's hand. 
The fate of her first husband at the guillotine she 
herself narrowly escapes, but was soon on terms 
of blameworthy intimacy with those who had ac- 
complished his death. Marrying Napoleon, while 
he was absent in Italy she was gaily flirting with 
other admirers and reading his impassionate love 
letters for their amusement. She refused to join 
him until after his brilliant successes. Professor 
Sloane presents her as shallow and heartless and 
engaging in social diversions which rendered her 
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subject to the gravest suspicions. The first 
volume, which is before us, closing with the 
capture of Venice, leaves her, ensconsed with 
Napoleon at Montebello, in the almost regal 
state which he assumed after his historic victo- 
ries. If not the final life of Napoleon, this is 
probably the best which we yet have. The late 
Mr. Taine is reported to have said that no other 
English-speaking man of his acquaintance had 
so intimate a knowledge of French affairs as 
Professor Sloane. The present superb edition 
is to be in four volumes at $6 a volume. We 
hope that a cheaper form may bring this fine 
piece of historical work to the larger audiences, 
whose purses forbid the luxury of this truly 
luxurious edition. —Chicago Jnter- Ocean. 


The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville, 
Edited by the Comte de Tocqueville and now 
first translated into English by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. 

All the admirers of that clever writer and 
keen observer, Alexis de Tocqueville, will re- 
joice in this new book from his pen, which 
is edited by his grandson, translated by A. 
T. de Mattos, and published by the Mac- 
millan Company. De Tocqueville’s ‘* Democ- 
racy in America,’’ though written in 1835, is 
still the best book on the subject. The nearest 
approach to it is Professor James Bryce’s 
‘* American Commonwealth,’’ a book that has 
frequently been compared with the famous 
French work. 

De Tocqueville was born in 1805, and as soon 
as he was old enough entered public life, for 
which he seemed to have been peculiarly fitted. 
He was one of the wisest and best friends of the 
republic and had a shrewd opinion of the men 
who were in power at that time. He was stilla 
young man when he retired from active public 
life, and went to Normandy and afterwards to 
Italy in search of peace and quiet. It was while 
in retirement and while filled with the gravity of 
the situation at home that he wrote these recol- 
lections. At that time they were mere notes jot- 
ted down on bits of paper, but afterwards in his 
old age they were written out with great care. 

In his introductory chapter De Tocqueville 
says: ‘* These recollections shall be a relaxation 
of the mind rather than a contributiion to litera- 
ture. I write them for myself alone.’’ He did, 
hewever, give his consent to their publication. 
‘¢ They shall,’’ he says, ‘* be a mirror in which 
I will amuse myself in contemplating my con- 
temporaries and myself; not a picture painted for 
the public. My most intimate friends shall not 
see them, for I wish to retain the liberty of de- 
picting them as I shall depict myself, without 
flattery. * * * In a word, I wish this expres- 
sion of my recollections to be a sincere one; and 
to effect this it is essential that it should remain 
absolutely secret.’’ This resolve accounts for 
the frankness of the writer, a frankness that he 
did not tone down even when he gave his con- 
sent to the publication of the manuscript. 

It is a rare treat to get hold of a book such as 
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this, and I find it a great rest and relaxation 
I should like to 
* * 


after a day of mental strain. 
quote from every page. * 

One can have no doubt as to De Tocqueville’s 
opinion of Lamartine. He admits the keen 
transports to which Lamaratine’ presence gave 
rise, but he adds ‘‘ one must have seen love thus 
stimulated by fear to know to what excess of 
idolatry men are capable of loving.’’ He be- 
lieves Lamaratine to have been the greatest liar 
in history, and ne adds: ‘I do not know that 
I have ever, in this world of selfishness and am- 
bition in which I have lived, met a mind so 
void of any thought of the public welfare as his.’’ 

M. de Tocqueville did not spend all of his 
time among politicians, for he gives a most in- 
teresting account of Mme. Georges Sand, the 
irregularities of whose life are being vigorously 
discussed in Paris to-day. He met her at the 
house of Monckton Milnes, afterward Lord 
Houghton. ‘* Milnes,’’ he says, *‘ was a clever 
fellow who did, and, what is rarer, said many 
foolish things. * * * I have always seen Milnes 
infatuated with something or somebody. This 
time he was smitten with Mme. Sand, and, not- 
withstanding the seriousness of events, had in- 
sisted upon giving her a literary dejeuner. * * * 
Milnes placed me next to Mme. Sand. I had 
never spoken to her, and I doubt whether I had 
ever seen her (I had lived little in the world of 
literary adventurers which she frequented). One 
of my friends asked her one day what she thought 
of my book on America, and she answered: 
‘Monsieur, I am only accustomed to read the 
books which are presented to me by their 
authors.’ I was strangely prejudiced against 
Mme. Sand, for I loathe women who write, es- 
pecially those who systematically disguise the 
weaknesses of their sex instead of interesting us 
by displaying them in their true character. 
Nevertheless, she pleased me. I thought her 
features rather massive, but her expression ad- 
mirable; all her mind seemed to have taken 
refuge in her eyes, abandoning the rest of her 
face to matter,’’ which seems to me to be about 
as good a description of Georges Sands’ ap- 
pearance as I ever read. They talked for an 
hour on the subject of politics and what she said 
struck this skilled politician greatly. ‘‘ Mme. 
Sand,’’ he writes, ‘‘ depicted to me in great de- 
tail and with singular vivacity the condition of 
the Paris workingmen, their organization, their 
numbers, their arms, their preparations, their 
thoughts, their passions, their terrible resolves. 
I thought the picture overloaded, but it was not, 
as subsequent events clearly proved.’’ 

When I say that this book is as interesting as 
a novel I mean that novel readers will find it so, 
but those who are not novel-readers will think 
that it compares favorably with any volume of 
recollections that they have ever read.—/ean- 
nette L. Gilder, in the Chicago Tribune. 


The Comedy of Human Life By Honoré de 
Balzac, translated into English, with introduc- 
tions, by George Saintsbury. 


_time, as in ‘‘ The Chouans,’’ 
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It is matter for congratulation that the great 
Macmillan Company are engaged in publishing 
an English translation of the novels of Balzac. 
The beauty and taste of the volumes which have 
already appeared are quite worthy of the reputa- 
tion of this firm. The work is illustrated with 
etchings, the translation is remarkably well done, 
and Mr. Saintsbury’s introductions are brief but 
telling pieces of criticism. What we may call 
the great and pivotal stories of the great French 
novelist are yet to appear in this series, of which 
we must take Lucien de Rubempré to be the 
central figure. ‘‘ César Birotteau’’ is, however, 
one of the most characteristic of Balzac’s works, 
showing at once the strength and weakness of 
the master’s style and method. It is a history 
of commercial failure; its main topic is money; it 
bristles with legal technicalities, the language of 
the Bourse and the bankruptcy court of Paris. It 
takes some courage to read it, but the energy 
and enthusiasm with which the narrative is kept 
upreconcile the reader to minute financial de- 
tails which the author delights in accumulating. 
To make monetary transactions the primary mo- 
tive of a novel was one of Balzac’s great feats. 
He had himself passed through the agonies of 
financial failure, and eventually achieved the dis- 
charge of all his obligations. In the latter point, 
he was happier than the man he chose at one 
to be his literary 
model, Sir Walter Scott. But he gives full rein 
to his higher imagination in tragedy like ‘‘ La 
Grande Bretéche,’’ a tale of horror and suffering 
like ‘‘ Pierette,’’ and such startling and original 
stories of mystery as the ‘‘ Unknown Master- 
piece.”’ 

‘«La Comédie de la Vie Humaine’’ was the 
title given by Balzac to a series of fifty volumes, 
in which he endeavored to portray contemporary 
French life, for the most part, although some- 
times, as in ‘‘Les Proscrits,’’ he placed the 
scene of his story in the Paris of Dante’s time. 
He was eminently, however, a man of his own 
era. He was born at Tours, seven years after 
the Reign of Terror had drenched the streets of 
Paris with blood, and the Committee of Public 
Safety had undertaken to abolish Christianity, 
sweep away the last vestige of aristocracy, and 
revolutionize the speech, dress and manners of 
civilization. 

Before Balzac was ten years of age, Napoleon 
had mounted, step by step to a throne which 
controlled an empire greater than that of Char- 
lemagne. Balzac was just sixteen when the bat- 
tle of Waterloo sent the greatest general and the 
greatest monster of modern warfare to eat his 
heart out on the rock of St. Helena. How 
vivid an expression on the mind of young Balzac 
was made by the career of the First Consul is 
shown by many passages of his writings. The 
Napoleonic tradition is presented in its popular 
aspect in that passage in ‘‘Le Médecin de la 
Campagne’’ (the Country Doctor), where the 
doctor and his guests secretly mount to the hay 
loft in order to overhear the old soldier. Gogue- 
lat, tell to a circle of peasants, his story of 
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Napoleon’s exploits in terms which showed that 
Marengo and Waterloo had become among the 
people as much matter for mythological imagina- 
tion as the battles of the Centaurs and Amazons. 

The incident of crossing the Beresina furnishes 
Balzac with the setting of his ‘*Adieu,’’ a novel 
in which he reaches the highest point of ro- 
mantic fantasy touched in the whole range of 
his fifty volumes. As this author founded a new 
school of literature, so was his genius largely 
the product of the new order of things which 
surrounded him. The Revolution had produced 
a change in social theory and social phenomena. 
The Revolution was largely the result of Vol- 
taire’s assertion of the rights of the individual, 
which had caused Christianity, if not all reli- 
gions, to be discredited among so many of 
the higher classes in France. Rousseau’s 
teaching as to the authority of the State, as 
represented by majorities, was the first influ- 
ence to sap the institutions of monarchy and 
aristocracy. When the explosion came, it laid 
bare the passions and character of men as an 
earthquake exposes the dislocated strata of the 
earth’s crust. All that, was traditional, conven- 
tional and taken for granted in the general order 
of things was disturbed, doubted, and, in many 
cases, flung aside. A new stimulus was given to 
literature, a deeper seriousness lent to the por- 
trayal of life as it had revealed itself. The 
grimness and despair, the poverty and disap- 
pointment, the cruelty and blood which had 
saddened French life under the lurid light of 
the Terror, brought the new school of French 
writers face to face with social facts long hidden 
beneath the surface. The hideous contrasts be- 
tween prison and palace, between the drawing- 
room of the duchess and the guillotine to which 
the cart was bearing its perfumed occupant chal- 
lenged the spirit of analysis, and produced in 
art a reaction from classic coldness or romantic 
vagueness to the stern realism, the minute de- 
lineation of actual fact, the search after practical 
and living motive in the drama of contemporary 
life. 

Balzac was a conscientious and laborious liter- 
ary artist. He read and thought, as well as 
wrote about politics, theology, physical science, 
the love of witchcraft, the dreams of Sweden- 
borgianism. Finance, law and history each con- 
tributed something to the stores of a mind ency- 
clopzedic in its capacity and equipment. On the 
day he invented the title of his great work, he 
rushed to his sister’s house, waving in the air, 
like a drum major, his celebrated walking stick 
of rosewood, with the cornelian mob, on which 
was engraved: ‘‘I am the breaker down of ob- 
stacles.’’ Ashe entered, he hummed a military 
air, and imitated the rolling of the drum. ‘‘ Con- 
gratulate me,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I am on the 
road to become famous.’’ For weeks his blinds 
have been drawn down in the daytime, and 
candles lighted in his study. He has dressed 
himself in the white robe of a Capucian monk. 
At midnight he rises from the sleep which has 
followed his dinner, and, after a cup of coffee, 


works without drawing rein till noon-day. From 
1827 to 1847, twenty years, he toiled incessantly. 
Every year produced a crop of wonderful vol- 
umes, new, oriinal and elaborated with deliber- 
ate fastidiousness. In 1829 he threw off five 
works ; in 1830 he issued ten, including ‘ La 
Peau de Chagrin,’’ ‘* Gobseck,’’ ‘‘Adieu’”’ and 
‘*La Grande Bretéche,’’ works of themselves 
sufficient to found a great reputation on. In 
1833 he produced the amazing group, so start- 
ling in their contrasted merits, ‘‘ Seraphita,’’ 
*« Eugénie Grandet,’’ ‘* Le Médecin de la Cam- 
pagne,’’ and finally ‘* Les Paysans,’’ the peas- 
antry, a book of singular picturesqueness, but 
more remarkable for the skill with which the 
author pierces the almost barbarian reserve ot 
the agricultural class. The book is of value in 
its solution of agrarian problems, wherever they 
present themselves. For the mind of Balzac, 
like that of Shakespeare, was universal. But 
to know Balzac, he must be read, and can be 
read in no pleasanter form than that in which 
the Macmillan edition appears.— Zhe Church- 
man. 


The United States of America, 1765-1865. Vy 
Edward Channing, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of History in Harvard University. Cambridge, 
The University Press. 

After a very careful examination we must pro- 
nounce this little book quite admirable. It is the 
very book we have been luoking for these many 
years, and until now have failedto find. There 
are admirable short histories of most European 
countries, but we know of no other book suita- 
ble at once for the upper forms of schools, the 
undergraduate, and the general reader, which 
gives any really useful and intelligible sketch 
of the history of the United States within three 
hundred and fifty pages. Professor Channing 
tells us just what the English reader wants to 
know : how the Atlantic States were colonized ; 
how they came to revolt ; how they formed their 
constitution ; how they spread Westward, and 
how they maintained the Union. He does not 
give a dry summary of facts, on the one hand, as 
Mr. Doyle does in his book on America which 
Mr. Freeman edited; nor, on the other hand, 
does he indulge in that high-falutin which mars 
so many other books about America. He gives 
a clear, and on the whole a judicious, account of 
the real trend of history, the inner causation ot 
events. Though his book stops thirty years ago, 
before silver was ‘‘ demonetized,’? we would 
tell anyone who desires to understand the present 
crisis in the United States to begin by reading it. 

Professor Channing is as impartial as can be 
expected of human flesh. He is impartial as 
against England. ‘There are occasional excep- 
tions, as, for instance, when he suppresses the 
real reason why in 1823 Monroe declined to 
codperate with Canning. Canning asked the 
American Government to join in two resolutions: 
(1) not to allow the ‘‘Holy Alliance’’ to take 
any part of the American continent, and (2) not 
to make any fresh occupation for England or the 
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United States. 
State, consulted Jefferson. 
would like to see Cuba joined to the States. 
The American Government, acting on this ad- 
vice, shirked Canning’s request and formulated 


Adams, who was Secretary of 
Jefferson said he 


the Monroe doctrine for themselves. These 
facts throw a little light on what Professor Chan- 
ning calls ‘*Monroe’s courageous act in declin- 
ing Canning’s overtures.’? The remarkable 
thing is really Canning’s magnanimity in back- 
ing Monroe, even though he had declined the 
self-denying resolution. But these are small 
points. Englishmen on the whole, have no 
reason to complain of the Harvard professor. 
We count it even more remarkable that the 
Southerner has comparatively little reason to 
complain. His sympathies are with the North, 
of course; but he does not give that dispropor- 
tionate share to the achievements of the New 
England as distinguished from the Middle and 
Southern States which has marred most of the 
writings of the Northerners. As a matter of 
plain fact, half the population of the revolting 
colonies was in 1760 south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, and though we have heard so much 
of Boston Harbor, the most solid achievements 
of the War of Independence and of the subse- 
quent formation of the Constitution were due to 
men of the mixed races of the Middle States 
and Virginia. Furthermore, it is mainly tomen 
of the same mixed races—German and Scotch- 
Irish, as much as English—that we must attrib- 
ute the great advance westward during the last 
half century. The comparative superiority of 
New England in the world of letters has blinded 
many people to the rougher work done by the 
less cultured mixed race. We must end as we 
began, by describing the book as quite excellent. 
—The Speaker, London. 


The Education of the Central Nervous System: 
A Study of Foundations, Especially of Sen- 
sory and Motor Training. By Reuben Post 
Halleck, M. A. (Yale), author of ‘ Psy- 
chology and Psychic Culture.’’ 

‘« Shakespeare,’’ says Prof. Halleck, in one 
of the most interesting chapters of his book, 
‘* Shakespeare has left us a vast quantity of fin- 
ished products. His mind worked according to 
psychological laws in constructing his dramas. 
What one sees himself is apt to impress him more 
vividly than what another tells him. The most 
vivid images come to our minds first ; they sway 
most strongly the current of our association of 
ideas. We are more apt to talk and write about 
our own sensory experiences than what we have 
learned at second-hand. The psychologist can, 
therefore, trace many of Shakespeare’s expres- 
sions to their sensory source. For instance, 
when he says : 

* daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty,’ 


the psychologist is sure that no such loving ap- 
preciation of the daffodils was ever voiced, un- 
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less his eyes had fallen on them in their own 
habitat on some March day, when he looked for 
the swallow and found her not. 

‘* Again when he sings : 


‘ When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight ;’ 


we feel that he must have seen with appreciative 
eyes these daisies, violets, lady-smocks and 
cuckoo-buds. When we find those same flow- 
ers in the meadows around Stratford we are - 
tain that we have found some of the things that 
developed his senses.’’ 

So he continues through thirty-eight delight- 
ful pages. The book embraces 251 pages, di- 
vided into the following twelve chapters: 

The Central Nervous System. 

Fantastic Aspects. 

The Possible Modifications of the Brain. 

Attention, Nutrition and Fatigue. 

Environment and Training. 

Age and Training. 

General Sensory Training, with an Examina- 
tion of the Character of the Sensory Images Em- 
ployed by Shakespeare and Milton. 

Special Sensory Training. 

Cerebral Development by the Formation of 
Images. 

How Shakespeare's Senses were Trained. 

Motor Training. 

The Central Nervous System and Enjoyment. 

Prof. Halleck’s work fills a most important 
field, which has hitherto been neglected. Such 
training of the young as is insisted upon in this 
volume should take this precedence of all other. 
It is shown that without proper modification in 
sensory brain cells, there can be neither broad 
nor accurate knowledge, and that the highest 
structures reared by thought can be no firmer 
than the sensory foundations. Special chapters 
teach how best to secure the proper development 
and education of brain cells during the brief and 
most important time that they are plastic. The 
author further impressses the fact that sensations 
exist solely for action, immediate or remote, 
and that the normally developed brain must have 
the modifications in sensory cells paralleled by 
activity in motor tracts, if the individual is to 
succeed in life. 

The book begins with a plain and interesting 
description of the brain and central nerve cells 
and fibers. The author, after showing how 
habituation gradually makes automatic machines 
of our brain and spinal cord, takes issue with those 
who believe that we are bound to develop to the 
extent of our potential nerve capacities, no mat- 
ter whether we exert ourselves or not. He 
quotes approvingly Edward Spenser’s lines : 


*¢ For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form and doth the body make.”’ 


The chapter on age and training sounds a note 
of warning to those who think that nerve matter 
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can be properly trained except at an early age. 
He shows that the brain generally attains its 
maximum weight before the age of twenty, and 
that there is no increase, after the age of thirty- 
three, of association brain fibers, which supply the 
physical subtrate for the higher mental pro- 
cesses. 

Professor Halleck shows clearly the various 
modifications which purposive training can cause 
in brain cells arfd fibres. These changes he 
groups under three principal heads, as follows: 

First—The cells of each sensory brain tract 
may be developed by the proper incoming stim- 
uli from each of the senses. Undeveloped areas 
will certainly result from the neglect of the use 
of any sense in early life. Children born and 
reared in tenements, as well as in crowded cities, 
will necessarily have undeveloped spots in the 
brain. 

Second—Motor brain tracts are modified by 
initiating new muscular movements and repeat- 
ing old ones. 

Third—The associative fibers increase in num- 
ber as the individual undergoes the proper men- 
tal training. 

A striking truth which has been almost wholly 

overlooked in the training of the young is pointed 
out in the chapter on ‘‘Cerebral Development by 
the Formation of Images.’’ Professor Halleck 
says: 
**To have the various sensory stimulus pour- 
ing into the brain is but one-half of the battle in 
modifying the central nervous system. In order 
to render this modification more definite and last- 
ing, images of these various stimuli must be re- 
called. For instance, after a rose has been seen, 
its visual appearance, odor and softness to the 
sense of touch should be recalled. A successful 
recall helps to modify the brain in the same way 
that the original stimulus did.’’ 

Specific directions are given for cultivating the 
different sensory tracts by forming images, and 
practical use is made of many examples from 
literature, which call for the formation of definite 
olfactory, gustatory, tactile, auditory, visual and 
muscular images and the importance of practice 
is dwelt upon. 

The chapter on ‘* How Shakespeare’s Senses 
Were Trained’’ is, as said before, one of the 
most interesting of the books. and, besides being 
helpful as a very practical illustration of the re- 
sults of training, is an important contribution to 
Shakespearean literature. Perhaps the most im- 
portant chapter from the point of view of the 
general reader is the one entitled ‘‘ The Cen- 
tral Nervous System and Enjoyment.’’ The au- 
thor here shows the foundation principles of 
pleasure and pain. Hesays: ‘* Whenever nerve 
cells have accumulated an excess of energy, 
pleasure always accompanies working this off in 
anormal way.’’ He then shows the right course 
in order to store energy in these cells. He next 
demonstrates the truth that repeated actions of 
the same kind tend to become automatic, and 
hence accompanied with a less amount of con- 
sciousness. Now, keen pleasure demands vivid 
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consciousness, which habituation decreases. He 
says: ‘* The occupations of the majority of 
humanity involve a tread-mill routine, and we 
can from the foregoing considerations the better 
understand why there is so little pleasure in the 
steady vocations of life. The actions in them 
not only become automatic and are correlated 
with less consciousness, but they also drain off 
the nervous energy as fast as it accumulates, 
For this reason we hear so many people advising 
against choosing their own profession or business. 
They realize that their own has given them little 
keen enjoyment, and they conclude that some 
other would necessarily be more pleasurable, 
The most marked pleasures are to be obtained 
from the side issues of life, not from the tread- 
mill, but from those occasional excursions into 
the by-paths of novelty, or rather of intermitted 
action.’ This chapter shows how easily the 
pleasures of life may be increased.— Louisville 
Courier Journal. 


European Architecture. A Historical Study. 
By Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., F.A.LA., 
President of the Fine Arts Federation of New 
York, Past President of the Architectural 
League of New York, Vice-President of the 
National Sculpture Society, Honorary Member 
of the Mural Painters, etc. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


Mr. Russell Sturgis, the well-known archi- 
tect of New York City and President of the Fine 
Arts Federation, has published through the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, a fine volume on 
‘*European Architecture.’’ It merits more than 
passing notice. As we are told, if the attention 
be fixed upon the inherent and essential pecu- 
liarities of each architectural style, the effort of 
the student will be of necessity to discover the 
reasons for those peculiarities. They are to be 
found, first, in actual masonry and carpentry, 
and secondly, in sculpture and color decoration. 
While the further refinement of this inquiry into 
anthropological research is truly for the scientifi- 
cally inclined rather than for those to whom 
decorative art stands chief, yet in the broad view 
of the history of art—as interpreted, for instance, 
by Professor Hermann Grimm or Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton—the history of art becomes 


mot only an analysis and criticism of architecture 


or sculpture or painting, but also a history of all 
those influences which have made up the envi- 
ronment of art, and a history of all those effects 
which have been produced by art. In this sense, 
then, the inquiry into anthropological or ethno- 
logical research is entirely justified, as is also the 
splendid trend of the history of morals as af- 
fected by art. In the present volume, however, 
we have an interesting examination into the ways 
in which the builders of Europe did their work. 
Mr. Sturgis gives us as examples only the best, 
and so many make up the best that the volume 
is as full of variety as it is excellent in suggest- 
iveness of treatment. What we like best, nev- 
ertheless, is not thatso many instances are given 
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us of Grecian, Roman, Byzantine, German, 
English, French, Spanish and Italian architec- 
ture; not that the volume is provided with an 
ample glossary and index ; but that we have the 
touch of a conscientious and careful critic through- 
out. As to the claim, for instance, that the 
study of ancient architecture has been the ruin 
of modern architectural design, Mr. Sturgis tells 
us that there are other reasons than this why 
architecture is not at the close of the nineteenth 
century a living fine art; but it is also true that 
archeological study has been unfavorable to the 
growth of natural and original design. This, 
however, is because the modern student of archi- 
tecture as an art to be practiced has studied the 
superficial aspects of ancient styles rather than 
the essential nature of those styles. Again we 
read: ‘‘Architecture is not exactly alive ; as a 
fine art it is not alive; what is doing in archi- 
tecture cannot be compared, as to its fine art side, 
with what the painters are doing, or the sculp- 
tors, or those who are working in artistic pot- 
tery, or those who are making windows of stained 
and painted glass.’’ Mr. Sturgis believes that 
architects will produce anything worth having 
only when they stop copying consciously this or 
that style of past times. Periods such as the 
present may be found in the past; for instance, 
the history of Italian architecture from the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century—history of mere repetition, a re- 
editing and reissuing of old texts. 

From this book not only architects but also all 
lovers of architecture may gain new ideas of 
those former styles of building which have most 
powerfully influenced later styles. While the 
part given to Greek architecture is of great inter- 
est, yet we have found the description of the 
progress and decline of the fifteenth and follow- 
ing centuries of even greater value, perhaps be- 
cause in the latter time there was greater evidence 
of the application of decorative art to buildings. 
Most interesting of all, however, is Mr. Sturgis’s 
description of the time which we love to call the 
Gothic age. Here not only text but illustrations 
give us a new and delightful afer¢u of the de- 
velopment of the Gothic from the Romanesque. 
That wonderful time, 1150 to 1350, when Spain, 
Belgium, and Western Germany quickly adopted 
the new ideas, when England began modifying 
her Romanesque, and when France built the most 
beautiful cathedrals the world has ever seen, we 
find also an age of faith. It was an age when 
architecture was more intimately bound up with 
religion than before or since. It was an age 
when those royal saints, Louis and Ferdinand, 
when the great founders of monastic orders, 
Francis and Dominic, and above all, when the 
great Dante himself, lived. If we do not find in 
Mr. Sturgis’s volume many suggestions of this 
larger life so intimately bound up with architec- 
ture and architecture with it, we will not find 
too much fault with the author, since he has 
given us exactly what he has planned, namely, 
the analysis of his own art, and that is surely 
valuable.— Zhe Outlook. 


Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. By Israel 

Abrahams, M. A. 

Public attention has been directed specially to 
the Jewish race repeatedly within a few years, 
notably through Mr. Zangwill’s novels, and this 
volume will serve as a trustworthy source of in- 
formation to all who desire particulars concern- 
ing its topic. It also abounds in diversified in- 
terest. It is not astory but astudy. It deals 
with the synagogue—the center of Jewish social 
life—with the community organization, the 
ghetto, the home life, marriage customs, various 
trades and occupations, charities, schools and 
amusements, the attitude of the Jews toward 
Christians, etc. The author has made exhaus- 
tive study of Jewish literature, and apparently 
has gone more deeply than any one else into the 
rabbinical correspondence which exhibits the 
change in the point of view between Jewish life 
in the middle ages and in the sixteenth century. 
He causes one to believe strongly in the loftiness 
of the Jewish character and the wide usefulness 
of the Jewish people. The tone of the book is 
kindly throughout toward those who have been 
hostile to the Jews, and as a rule it seems to 
be true that the Jews have been far less bitter 
toward their enemies than their enemies have 
been toward them. 

The relation of the Jewish race to the prob- 
lem of modern civilization has been brought out 
more clearly by some other writers, because they 
have devoted themselves distinctively to that ob- 
ject, which is only incidental here, but clear im- 
pressions are made. It is a fact insufficiently 
recognized, and one which the author well en- 
forces, that the common opinion that the Jews 
are by nature not only a commercial race, but 
characteristically miserly, and even tricky for the 
sake of gain, is unjustifiable. It is easily de- 
monstrable that the Jews, when given opportu- 
nities in the past, not only entered into a large 
variety of occupations, but distinguished them- 
selves therein, even as they do to-day. Normay 
it be forgotten that the concentration of the atten- 
tion of the race upon money getting was not due 
to any inherent or special fondness for that sort 
of life, but to the fact that almost every other 
means of gaining a livelihood was prohibited to 
them. They were forced to become money 
changers and bankers, and that, too, when this 
kind of life was practically tabooed, so that, 
necessary though it was to the world, men could 
enter upon it only at great risk, if atall. Others 
could do other things, but the Jews had only the 
choice of adopting that occupation or perishing. 
Having succeeded in it they naturally pursued 
it, appreciating the immense power which they 
had gained by its means. 

The particulars of Jewish home life here set 
forth are gratifying, and the information about 
old marriage and other customs is significant. 
The chapter on the scope of education 
special interest, and it is worth noting that there 
was no learned caste among them, the educa- 
tion of all Jewish boys throughout the world 
being essentially identical. It will be a surprise 
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to many to learn that after the Reformation 
Protestants were almost as severe upon the Jews 
as the Roman Catholics had been. Why this 
was is not easy todetermine. Even Luther was 
unfriendly toward the Jews, although making 
considerable use of Jewish assistance in some 
departments of his work. It is the Jews of the 
medizval times with whom the volume deals, 
and that fact should be borne in mind. Most 
modern Jews differ from those of the middle ages 
in many respects, but no one can understand the 
Jew of the present without some knowledge 
of the Jew of the past, and no one can do jus- 
tice to the Jew of either the present or the past 
without the knowledge contained in this book. 
We know of no other volume in which so much 
information is brought together in so small and 
so available a compass. It is learned without 
being pedantic and a fine example of thorough 
and large-minded scholarship.—7he Congrega- 
tionalist. 


On the Broads. By Anna Bowman Dodd. II- 
lustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


If Mrs Dodd has one gift more than another 
it is for making her reader believe that he has 
shared in herexperiences. She exerted this gift 
in her ‘‘Cathedral Days,’’ again in ‘‘Three Nor- 
mandy Inns,’’ and now in her new book, Oz 
the Broads, she is more persuasive than ever. 
She writes of that watery Norfolk region which 
recalls in its flat, meadowy expanse the diked 
and well-tilled surface of Holland. Through 
the green fertile plain she has drifted with her 
friends, and while introducing into her narrative 
enough accurate description to give a topographi- 
cal account of her wanderings, she revives chiefly 
the personal charm of her preceding books, 
touching the imagination with a sense of good 
fellowship and days and evenings of pure social 
enjoyment. Her sense of humor is keen. Her 
sympathy for the riverside life with which she 
comes in contact is constant and true. There is 
vivacious talk in her book and her reader be- 
comes her comrade. That in itself is something 
whereof she may feel proud, since it is some- 
thing rare enough in the literature of outdoor 
life. On the Broads is essentially an outdoor 
book. The exhilaration of Norfolk breezes is 
in its pages, the beauty of the Norfolk landscape 
is present inevery chapter. Most of all is there 
present the sense of delight in English ways 
upon a trip of mild adventure, when the fami 
liar happenings of a picnic are rendered new 
and piquant through the exploration of unfamiliar 
fields. 

The district whose idyllic atrractions are cele- 
brated in this volume lies, in the words of our 
author, ‘‘ between the sea beaches of Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft, the grain fields of Wroxham, 
and the crowded river wharves of Norwich. 
Here are the plains and valleys through which 
flow the Bure, the Yare and the Waveney. Be- 
fore losing themselves irrevocably in the sea, 
these rivers turn aside, as it were, now and then, 
from their more serious duty of providing a watery 
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highway, to frolic in a series of wild lakes and 
meres.’’ The picture conveys an impression of 
discursive sailing ; it suggests the kind of boating 
which involves no objective point in particular, 
but lures the holiday-maker up and down the 
meadows in obedience to whim and the attrac- 
tions of the hour. If the reader will turn to a 
map of England he will see how much that is 
historical and picturesque lies within the reach 
of the voyager on the Broads, but if he reads 
Mrs. Dodd with care he will realize still more 
that the first thing to do in a Norfolk wherry is 
to throw the guide book overboard and to float 
on from day to day wherever it seems most amus- 
ing at the moment to go. In the journey de- 
scribed by the volume before us this principle of 
casual selection seems to have obtained with- 
out cessation, and there is no logic of progression 
exemplified half so much as the logic of pleasure. 
Mr. Pennell has worked at his drawings in the 
same happy spirit. They recur at intervals spon- 
taneously, almost capriciously, and when they 
are grouped together they do less to mark the 
salient points in a definite itinerary than to re- 
peat the broad impression of careless summer 
idling which Mrs. Dodd is so successful in pre- 
serving. Altogether, this is one of the most 
lightfooted of recent books of travel. The per- 
sonages who embarked upon the Vacuna are 
drawn with sufficient fulness to make them real, 
and from one end of the cruise to the other it is 
impossible to shake off the conviction that the 
onlooker is to some extent a participant in the 
episodes described. The publishers have done 
full justice to text and pictures. Both are printed 
well upon good paper, and the shapely volume 
is attractively bound. 


A Cycle of Cathay, or China South and North. 
With Personal Reminiscences. By W. A. P. 
MartTIN, D.D., LL.D., President Emeritus 
of the Imperial Tungwen College, Peking. 
With 70 illustrations from photographs and 
native drawings, and a map. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company.) 8vo, cloth. 

Of the many works relating to the Middle 
Kingdom which have been published since the 
recent war in the far East, none is more trust- 
worthy and valuable than the volume entitled 
A Cycle of Cathay. Dr. Martin went to China 
as a missionary forty-six years ago, and was 
first settled in Ningpo, where he not only 
acquired the dialect spoken in the Province of 
Che-Kiang, but reduced it to writing in the 
Roman, so that his converts were able to read 
and write it. He also learned to read, write 
and speak the mandarin, or classical form of the 
Chinese language, which is spoken by the offi- 
cial and literary class all over the empire. It 
was this acquisition which caused him to be em- 
ployed, in conjunction with Dr. Williams, as 
interpreter to the American Legation, in the 
negotiations for a treaty in 1858-59. The same 
remarkable qualification led ultimately to his 
employment, by the Chinese Government, as the 
President of the Imperial Tungwen College at 
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Peking, an institution founded for the purpose of 
training a corps of interpreters, to be used in the 
foreign relations of the Middle Kingdom with 
European powers. His relatively thorough ac- 
quaintance with the languages, and with the 
literature of China, his extensive travels in the 
Celestial Empire and his wide and comparatively 
intimate acquaintance with Chinese statesmen, 
combine to give uncommon value to his testi- 
mony upon all subjects connected with the his- 
tory of China, and with the actual political and 
social condition of the country. Nowhere can 
be found a more luminous sketch of Chinese 
history during the last four thousand years than 
is here compressed into a few pages; nowhere 
are the origin, character and possibilities of the 
Taiping rebe}lion so intelligently described, and 
nowhere is there a clearer account of the man- 
darin system of government. We can here 
touch only a few of the most notable features of 
an interesting book which should be read from 
end to end. * * *’’—New York Sun. 


Book of the China Painter. A complete guide 
keramic decorator. Quarto. By L. Vance 
Phillips. 

Mrs. L. Vance Phillip’s long-promised work 
has at length been issued from the press. It is 
a handsome quarto volume of nearly 350 pages, 
strongly and artistically bound and profusely il- 
lustrated. In it will be found not only the re- 
sults of the extended knowledge and practical 
experience of the author, but also of almost all 
the other leading china painters of America, and 
it embodies the best of all that has been written 
on the subject in our own columns, as well as 
much that is printed for the first time. It is ar- 
ranged in progressive stages and covers the 
whole ground, beginning with the first simple 
exercise, and carrying the student on to treat- 
ment of designs of the most artistic character, 
taking in all the different styles. The book is 
furnished with a copious table of contents and a 
full and complete index and glossary. It is pub- 
lished in the series of “Art Amateur Hand- 
book,’’ edited by Montague Marks.—Art Am- 


ateur. 


Boswell’ s Life of Johnson. Edited by Augustine 
Birrell. In Six Volumes. With Photograv- 
ure Frontispiece to Each Volume. 


New editions of Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
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are always in order, and a hearty welcome ought 
to be given to the new edition in six volumes 
which bears the English imprint of Archibald, 
Constable & Co., and the American imprint of 
the Macmillan Company. This edition has sev- 
eral things to recommend it. It is, in the first 
place, made up of volumes of very convenient 
size for the kind of reading which ought to be 
given to Boswell’s immortal work. These books 
are of a kind to put in one’s pocket or to leave 
lying about on tables within reach. They are 
also very well printed and very neatly bound and 
stamped. They contain, moreover, an introduc- 
tion from Mr. Augustine Birrell, who knows his 
Johnson and his Boswell, and who also has a 
gift for editing. The introduction which he fur- 
nishes is brief and to the point, full of clever 
characterization and comment. The notes are 
drawn for the most part from Malone’s edition. 
Mr. Birrell tells us that he prepared many notes 
of his own, but that on reflection he struck most 
of them out ; which is the best possible evidence 
of his eminent qualification as the editor of a 
work of classic quality. It would not be possible 
to find Boswell’s Life in a more convenient and 
attractive form than in this new edition.— 7/e 
Outlook. 


The Relation of Sociology to Psychology. By S. 
N. Patten, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 

The ubiquitous socialist is not at all sure of the 
ground upon which he stands. He is still discuss- 
ing the place and character of his science. In 
the beginning he was violently attracted by bio- 
logical analogies and reveled in organisms. It 
was found that while the life of nature helped to 
understand the problems of society it could not 
unravel them all. Thereupon more recent wri- 
ters have attempted to rear their structure on a 
psychological basis, and have thrown new light 
from the laws of mind upon the nature and 
functions of society. Professor Patten is not, 
however, satisfied with this recent development, 
and in his recent publication, Ze Relation of 
Sociology to Psychology, issued by the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, has 
made a critical examination of the standpoint. 
In his important contribution he indicates the 
inadequacy of any special science as a basis for 
sociology, which if it is to maintain its rank as a 
science must rest on foundations peculiar to itself. 


Books of the Month. 


BALFOUR.—White Sand. The Story of a 
Dreamer and His Dreams. By M. C. Bal- 
four, Illustrated. (Zhe Merriam Company.) 
12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


BAXTER.—In Bamboo Lands. By Katha- 
rine Schuyler Baxter. Illustrated. ( Zhe Mer- 
riam Company.) 12mo, buckram. $2.50. 


BERTHAM-EDWARDS.—France of To-day. 
By M. Bertham-Edwards (Officer de L’In- 
struction de France), is a Survey, Compara- 
tive and Retrospective, of its present condi- 
tion and character. This delightful book is 
both descriptive and picturesque, and covers a 
wide field of the activities of France. ( Zhe 
American Pub. Corporation.) 12mo, cloth. 
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CAIRNS.—The Forms of Discourse with an 
Introductory Chapter on Style. By Wil- 
liam B. Cairns, A.M., Instructor in Rhetoric 
in the University of Wisconsin. (Ginn & 
Company.) 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

CARLYLE’S Essay on Robert Burns. Edi- 
ted by W. K. Wickes, M.A. (Amherst), 
Principal Syracuse High School. Student 
Sertes English Classics. (Leach, Sherrell & 
Sanborn.) 12mo, buckram. 35 cents. 


CARUS.—Karma. A Story of Early Buddhism. 
By Paul Carus. Second Japanese Art Edition. 
Printed in Japan and Illustrated by native 
artists. (Zhe Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany.) Crepe paper. 75 cents. 


DE QUINCEY.—Revoit of the Tartars or 
Flight of the Kalmuck Khan. By Thomas 
De Quincey. Edited by Franklin T. Baker, 
A.M., Professor of English in the Teacher’s 
Coll., New York City. Students’ Eng. 
Classics. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) t2mo, 
buckram, 35 cents. 


DODD.—In and Out of Three Normandy 
Inns. By Anna Bowman Dodd. With text 
Illustrations, and 16 full-page plates, by Rein- 
dardt and others. Elegantly bound, with Her- 
aldic Emblems on cover. (Zhe American 
Publishers’ Corporation.) 12mo, cloth. 

DRYDEN.—Palamon and Arcite. By Warren 
Fenno Gregory, A.M., Hartford Public High 
School. Students’ Eng. Classics. (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn.) 12mo, cloth. 35 cents. 


DUMAS.—Mary Stuart Queenof Scots. By 
Alexandre Dumas. Translated by G. M. 


Howell. (Zhe Merriam Company.) 12mo, 
buckram. $1.50. 
DUNBAR.—Lyrics of Lowly Life. By Paul 


L. Dunbar. Introduction by W. D. Howells. 
(Dodd, Mead & Company.) 16mo, $1.25. 


EARLE.— Curious Punishments of Bygone 
Days. By Alice Morse Earle. (Herbert S. 
Stone & Company.) 12mo, Buckram. $1.50. 


GOLDSMITH.—The Vicar of Wakefield. A 
Tale Supposed to be Written by Himself. 
Edited by James Gilbert Riggs, A.M., Super- 
intendent of Schools, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Student’ s Series Eng-Classics. ( Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn.) i2mo. 50 cents. 


HEYN.—Postal Saving Banks. By Edward 
T. Heyn. (Zhe Am. Acad. of Political 
and Social Science.) No. 185, octavo paper. 
25 cents. 

HUNGERFORD.—Nor Wife Nor Maid. By 
the Duchess. One of the Duchess’s best 
novels; reissued. Zhe American Publishers 

Corporation.) Paper and cloth. 
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KINROSS.—A Game of Consequences. A 
comedy novel. By Albert Kinross.  Illus- 
trated. (Zhe Merriam Company.) 12mo 
Cloth. 75 cents. 


LORD.—Livy-Book I, and Book XXI and 
XXII. Edited on the Basis of Wé8lfflin’s 
Edition with introduction and maps. By 
John K. Lord, Ph. D. Professor of Latin in 
Dartmouth College. Zhe Student's Series of 
Latin Classics. ( Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. ) 
16mo. Cloth. $1.20. 


MERRIMAN.—Christian Vellacott, the Jour- 
nalist. A story of Royalism, Jesuitism and 
Republicanism. By Henry Seton Merriman. 
(Zhe American Publishers’ Corporation.) 
12mo. Cloth. 


MORRIS.—Dragons and Cherry Blossoms. 
By Mrs. Robert C. Morris. (Dodd, Mead & 
Company.) 1i2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


PATTEN.—The Relation of Sociology to 
Psychology. By Simon M. Patten, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. (7he Am. Acad. of Political 
and Social Science.) No. 184. Octavo, 
Paper. 25 cents. 


RAIMOND.—The Fatal Gift of Beauty and 
other stories. By C. E. Raimond, author of 
‘* George Mandeville’s Husband.’’ ( Herdert 
S. Stone & Co.) 12mo.Buckram. $1.25. 


ROBBINS.—An Elementary Treatise on 
Surveying and Navigation. By ArthurG. 
Robbins, S.B., Assist. Prof. of Civil Engi- 
neering, Mass. Inst. of Technology. ( Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn.) 8vo, paper. §0 cents. 


SCHOFF.—A Neglected Chapter in the Life 
of Comte. By Wilfred H. Schoff, Philadel- 
phia. (Zhe Am. Acad. of Political and 
Social Science.) No. 186. 25 cents. 


THORPE. —Inorganic Chemical Prepara- 
tions. By Frank Hall Thorpe, Ph.D., In- 
structor in Industrial Chemistry in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. (Ginn & 
Company.) 1i2mo. $1.60. 


WHICHER. — Selections from Lhomond’s 
Urbis Romae Viri Inlustres. Edited by 
George Meason Whicher, Packer Institute. 
The Student s Series of Latin Classics. ( Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn.) 12mo, cloth. 50 
cents. 


WHITE.—The First Greek Book. By John 
Williams White, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University. (Ginn & Co.) 

12mo, cloth. $1.25. 
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ADAMS.—The Scientific Papers of John Couch Adams, M.A., Sc.D., D.C.L., 
L.L.D., F.R.S., late Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry in 
the University of Cambridge. Vol. I. Edited by WiLLIAM GryLis Apams, Sc.D., 
F.R.S. With a Memoir by J. W. L. GLatsHer, Sc.D., F.R.S. With a portrait. 4to, 
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BARUCH.—The Apocalypse of Baruch. Translated from the Syriac ChaptersI-LXXVII. 

from the Sixth Century MS. in the Ambrosian Library of Milan and Chapters LXXVIII-- 
LXXXVILI. 
The Epistle of Baruch. From a New and Critical Text based on Ten MSS. and pub- 
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BOSANQUET.—Rich and Poor. By Mrs. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 12mo, cloth, pp. viii. 
216. Price, $1.50. 

CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—General Editor for the Old 
Testament, A. F. KirKpatrick, D. D. New Volume. 

Isaiah.—The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, Chapters I-XXXIX. With Introduction and 
Notes by the REv. J. SKINNER, D. D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in the Presbyte- 
rian College, London, Map. 16mo, cloth, pp. Ixxix-+-295. Price, $1.10, met. 

CAPMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY (The). Volume II. Edited by S. F. Harmer, 

M.A., and A. E. SHIPLEY, M. A. 
Flatworms and [lesozoa. By F. W. GAmBLE, M.Sc. (Vict.) Owens College. 
Nemertines. By Miss L. SHEDsoN, Newnham College, Cambridge. Thread-worms 
and Sagitta. By A. E. Suipiey, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Roti- 
fers. By Marcus Hartoec, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge (D.Sc. Lond.), Professor 
of Natural History in the Queen’s College, Cork. Polychaet Worms. By W. BAxLAND 
BENHAM. D.Sc., (Lond.), Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), Aldrichian Demonstrator of Comparative 
Anatomy in the University of Oxford. Earthworms and Leeches. By F. E. Brp- 
DARD, M.A. (Oxon. ), F.R.S., Prosector to the Zodlogical Society, London. Gephyrea 
and Phoronis. By A. E. Suiptey, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Polyzoa. By S. F. Harmer, M.A., Fellow of Kings College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xii+560. Price, $3.50, met. 
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CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES (THE). Edited by Sir Henry E. Roscogz, D.C.L., LL.D 
F.R.S. New Volume. 
Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selection. By Epwarp B. Pout- 
TON, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S,, F.L.S., ete., Hope Professor of Zodlogy at the University of 
Oxford, Corresp., Memb. of the Boston Society of Nat. Hist. 12mo, cloth, pp. viii + 224, 
Price, $1.25. 


CLELAND and MACKAY.—Human Anatomy, General and Descriptive. For the Use 
of Students. By JoHN CLELAND, M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of Glasgow, and JoHN YULE Mackay, M.D., C.M., Professor of Anatomy 
in University College, Dublin, etc. With 630 Illustrations, of which 257 by the Authors 
are now printed for the first time. Svo, cloth, pp. xx + 833. Price, $6.50, me¢. 


COOPER.—An Editor’s Retrospect: Fifty Years of Newspaper Work. By CHar its 
A. Cooper, Editor of Zhe Scotsman. 8vo, cloth, pp. xv. + 430. Price, $4.00. 


CRANFORD SERIES. New Volume. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. By an Old Boy. With Numerous Illustrations by Ep- 
MUND J. SULLIVAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, pp. xxiii +- 312. Price, $2.00. 


CUNNINGHAI1.—The Natural History of the Marketable Marine Fishes of the 
British Islands. Prepared by Order of the Council of the Marine Biological Association 
especially for the Use of those interested in the Sea-fishing Industries. With a Preface by 
E. Ray LANKESTER, M.A,, LL.D., F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Comparative Anatomy in 
the University of Oxford. With Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi + 375. Price, $2.50, ner. 

DAUDET.—The Illustrated Novels of Alphonse Daudet. New Volumes. 

Jack. In Two Volumes. Translated by LaurA Ensor. With Illustrations by MyrBacu. 
12mo, cloth, pp. (Vol. I.) 367; (Vol. II.) 341. Price, $2.00. 

DE QUINCEY (THOMAS). New and Enlarged Edition of the Collected Works. Edited 
by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. In 14 Vols. Set in box. Price, $12.50. Sold in sets 
only. 

Vol. I. Autobiography from 1785 to 1803. 

Vol. Il. Autobiography, continued. 

Vol. Hl. Autobiography and Literary Reminiscences, continued. 
Vols. IV. and V. Biographic Sketches. 

Vols. VI. and VII. Historical Essays and Researches. 

Vol. VII. Speculative and Theological Essays. 

Vol. IX. Political Economy and Politics. 

Vols. X. and XI. Papers of Literary Theory and Criticism. 
Vols. XII. and XII. Imaginative Writings in the Shape of Tales, Romances, 
and Prose Phantasies, including Suspira de Profundis. 

Vol. XIV. Miscellanies and Index. 

DE TOCQUEVILLE.—The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited by the 
CoMTE DE TOCQUEVILLE and now First Translated into English by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA 
DE Mattos. With a Portrait in Heliogravure. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv -+ 409. Price, $4.50. 

DODD.—On the Broads. By ANNA Bowman Dopp, Author of ‘‘ Cathedral Days,’’ ‘‘ Three 
Normandy Inns,’’ ‘‘Glorinda,’’ etc. Illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL. Small 4to, deco- 
rated buckram, pp. xii+331. Price, $3.00. 

EDE.—The Attitude of the Church to Some of the Social Problems of Town Life. 
By the Rev. W. Moore Ebr, M.A., Rector of Gateshead, Hon. Canon of Durham. With 
a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham. Second Edition. 12mo, paper, 
pp. xiii+ 131. Price, 25 cents, me?. 

EMINENT PERSONS. Biographies Reprinted from the London 7imes. 

Volume V. 1891-1892. 12mo, cloth, pp. vi+ 299. Price, $1.25. 
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FARIIAN.—Auto-cars, Cars, Tramcars and Small Cars. By D. Farman, M.I.E.E, 
Mechanical Engineer. Translated from the French by LUCIEN SERRAILLIER. With Preface by 
Baron DE ZUYLEN DE NYEVELT, President of the Automobile Club of France. With 112 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix-+ 249. Price, $1.50. 


FLETCHER.—Bookbinding in England and France. By W. Y. FLETCHER, F.S.A. 
With many Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, cloth, pp. 51-+ 80. Price, $3.50. 


FRASER.—Palladia. By Mrs. HuGH Fraser, Author of ‘‘ The Brown Ambassador.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 329. Price, $1.25. 


GARDNER.—Sculptured Tombs of Hellas. By Percy GARDNER, Litt.D., Lincoln and 
Merton Professor of Classical Archeology and Art in the University of Oxford. With 30 
Plates and 87 Engravings inthe Text. Imp. 8vo, cloth, pp. xix-+ 259. Price, $8.00, met. 


GIBBON.—The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
Gipson. To be completed in Seven Volumes, with Introductions, Notes, Appendices and 
Index, by J. B. Bury, M. A., Hon Litt. D. of Durham; Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin ; Professor of Modern History in Dublin University. VOLUME II. 12mo. 
Polished buckram. pp. xiv-+570. Price, $2.00. 


GRANT.—Stories of Naples and the Camorra. By CHARLES GRANT. With Introductory 
Memoir of the Author by J. B. CAPPER. 12mo, cloth, pp. xvii+379. Price, $1.75. 


GRAY.—Studies in Hebrew Proper Names. By G. BucHANAN Gray, M. A., Lecturer 
in Hebrew and Old Testament Theology in Mansfield College, late Senior Kennicott Scholar 
in the University of Oxford. 12mo, cloth, pp. xv+338. Price, $2.75, met. 


GREGOROVIUS.—History of the City of Rome in the [Middle Ages. By FERDINAND 
GREGORORVIUS. Translated from the Fourth German Edition by ANNIE HAMILTON. Vol. 
IV. 2 Parts. Pp. (Part 1) ix+314, (Part II) x+317+725. Price, $3.00, met. 

HAIGH.—The Tragic Drama of the Greeks. By A. E. Haicu, M. A., late Fellow of 
Hertford, Classical Lecturer at Corpus Christi and Wadham College. With Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xviiit+499. Price, $3.25, met. 

HAMERTON and BINYON.—The Etchings of Rembrandt. By Puivip Gitpert Ham- 
ERTON. And Dutch Etchers of the Seventeenth Century. By LAURENCE BINyon. 
With many Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, cloth, pp. 92+80. Price, $3.50. 

HAMILTON.—French Book-plates. By Wa.Lter HAMILTON, Chairman of Council of the 
Ex-Libris Society and Vice-President of the Société Frangaise des Collectionneurs d’ Ex- 
Libris. With numerous illustrations of old and modern book-plates. Square 12mo, cloth, 
pp. x+360. Price, $2.75, met. 

IRVING.—The Alhambra. By WAsHINGTON IrviNc. With an Introduction by ELIZABETH 
Rosins PENNELL. Illustrated with drawings of the places mentioned by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
12mo, cloth, full gilt, pp. xx+436. Price, $2.00. The Cranford Series. 

KINGSLEY, Westward Ho! or, The Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas 
Leigh Knight, of Burrough, in the County of Devon, in the Reign of Her 
Most Glorious [Majesty Queen Elizabeth. Rendered into Modern English by 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. With Illustrations by CHARLES E. Brock. In Two Volumes. Pp. 
(Vol. I) x + 484, (Vol. II) viii +476. Price, $6.00. 

KINGSLEY.—Works by Charles Kingsley. 

Novels and Poems. New 13 volume edition. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Alton Locke. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 
Hypatia. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Yeast, 1 vol. 
Price in box, $12.50. Sold in sets only. 
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KIPLING.—The Kipling Birthday Book. Compiled by JoszpH Finn. (Authorized by 
RupyARD KIPLING.) Sq. 18mo, cloth, pp. 278. Price, $1.00. 

LINDSAY.—An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation. Based on the Text of 
Plautus. By W. M. Linpsay, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
xii+ 131. Price, $1.00, met. 

McKECHNIE.—The State and the Individual. An Introduction to Political Science, with 
Special Reference to Socialistic and Individualistic Theories. By WILLIAM SHARP Mc. 
Kecunig, M.A., LL.B., Lecturer on Constitutional Law and History in the University of 
Glasgow. 8vo, cloth, pp. xv-+- 451. Price, $3.00, me¢. 

MACKENZIE.—The Castles of England, Their Story and Structure. By Sir James 
D. MACKENZIE, Baronet of Scatwell and Tarbat. With 40 Plates, 158 Text Illustrations 
and 70 Plans. In 2 volumes. 4to, cloth, pp. (Vol. I.) xxii+ 475, (Vol. II.) 448. 
Price, $25.00. 

MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. New Volume. 

Emma. By JANE AusTEN. With Numerous Illustrations by HUGH THomMson. With an 
Introduction by AUSTIN DoBsoNn. 12mo, cloth, uncut, pp. xviii + 437. Price, $1.50. 12mo, 
cloth, extra, giltedges. Price, $2.00. 

MARLOWE.—Edward the Second. A Play written by CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Edited, 
with a Preface, Notes and Glossary by A. W. VERITY, M.A. 32mo, cloth. Price, 45 cents. 
32mo, paste-grain morocco. Price 65 cents. Temple Dramatists. New Volume. 

MARTINEAU.—Faith the Beginning, Self-surrender the Fulfillment, of the Spirit- 
ual Life. By James Martineau, D.D., D.C.L., Author of Endeavours After a Chris- 
tian Life,’’ ‘‘ Hours of Thought,’’ etc. 18mo, cloth, pp. 122. Price, 50 cents. 

MENSCHUTKIN.—Analytical Chemistry. By N. MENsCHUTKIN, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg. Translated from the Third German Edition, under the Super- 
vision of the Author, by James Locke. Part I. Qualitative Analysis. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xi+293. Price, $2.25, net. 

MIDDLETON and MILLS.—The Student’s Companion to Latin Authors. By 
GEORGE MIDDLETON, M. A., Lecturer in Latin, Aberdeen University, etc., and THomAs 
R. MILs, M. A., late Lecturer in Greek, Aberdeen University, formerly Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. With an Introductory Note by Professor W. M. RAmsay, D. C. L., 
LL. D. 16mo, cloth, pp. xii+382. Price, $1.50, set. 

MURRAY.—The Oxford English Dictionary. A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles ; founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. Edited 
by Dr. JAMes A. H. Murray, With the Assistance of Many Scholars and Men of Sci- 
ence. New Section. 

Disobservant—Distrustful. (Volume III.) By Dr. James A. H. Murray. Price, 
60 cents, mer. 

Also Part IX. complete. Depravitive—Distrustful. (Vol. III.) By Dr. James 
A. H. Murray. Price, $3.25, me. 

NEW CHARTER (The). A Discussion of the Rights of Men and the Rights of Animals. 
By J. C. Kenwortuy, A. L. LILLey, J. OLDFIELD, FREDERIC HARRISON, G. W. Foote 
and C. W. LEADBEATER. 16mo, cloth, pp. xi+155. Price, 75 cents. 

PALGRAVE (Editor). Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. ING.Is 
PALGRAVE, F. R. L. 

Volume II. F.—M. Large 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+848. Price, $6.50, met. 

PRINCESS [TARY OF THURN AND TAXIS.—Travels in Unknown Austria. By 
Princess MARY of Thurn and Taxis. With Illustrations by the Author. Small 4to. Dec- 
orated buckram. Pp. xi+143. Price, $2.00. 

SANDEIIAN.—Problems of Biology. By Grorce SANDEMAN, M.A. 12mo, cloth, pp. 

213. Price, $2.00. 
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SIBREE.—lladagascar before the Conquest : The Island, the Country, and the Peo- 
ple. With Chapters on Travel and Topography, Folk-Lore, Strange Customs and Super- 
stitions, the Animal Life of the Island, and Mission Work and Progress among the Inhabi- 
tants. By the Rev. James SiprEE, F.R.G.S., Missionary of the L.M.S., Author of 
‘* The Great African Island,’’ ‘‘A Madagascar Bibliography,’’ ‘‘ The Birds of Madagascar,’ 
etc. With Maps and Numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii+382. 
Price, $4.00. 


SINMONS.—Physiography for Beginners. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. (Lond), Associate 
of the Royal College of Science, London, Second and Science Master of Tettenhall College, 
Staffordshire. 16mo, cloth, pp. viii+-344. Price, 60 cents, met. 


SIMPSON.—The Buddhist Praying-wheel. A Collection of material bearing upon the 
Symbolism of the Wheel and Circular Movements in Custom and Religious Ritual. By 
WILLIAM Simpson, R.I., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Hon. Associate R.1.B.A., etc. Ilustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii+303. Price, $4.00. 

SOUTHEY.—The Life of Horatio Lord Nelson. By Rosert SoutHzy. 18mo, cloth, 
pp. xii+356. Price 50 cents; full leather, limp. Price, 75 cents. 

The Temple Classics. Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. 

TEMPLE CLASSICS (THE). Under the General Editorship of IsRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A., 
University Lecturer in English, Cambridge, and Editor of ‘“The Temple Shakespeare,’ etc. 
New Volumes. 

Gulliver’s Travels into Several Remote Nations of the World. By JonaTHAN 
Swirt. With Portrait. 

Religio Medici and Urn-Burial. By Sir THomas Brown, With Portrait. 16mo, 
cloth, uncut, gilt top. Price, each, 50 cents. Full limp leather extra, uncut, gilt top. 
Price, each, 75 cents. 

TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE (THE). Edited by IsRAEL GoLLANCz. Students’ Edition, 

printed on writing paper with wide margins. 

Pericles. 

Cymbeline. 

The Rape of Lucrece. 

Venus and Adonis. 

The Sonnets. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price, each, 65 cents. 

WALKER.—Life and Letters of Frederick Walker, A.R.A. By JoHN Gzorce MARKs. 
With 13 Photogravures and 100 Illustrations. Imp. 4to, cloth, pp. xiii+ 328. Price, 
$12.50. 

WATSON.—Christianity and Idealism. The Christian Ideal of Life in its Relations to the 
Greek and Jewish Ideals and to Modern Philosophy. By JoHN Watson, LL.D., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, cloth, pp. xviii+-216. 
Price, $1.25, met. 

Publications of the Philosophical Union of the University of California. Edited by G. 
H. Howison, LL. D., Mills Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity. 
Volume II. 

WORDSWORTH.—The Prelude; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind. By Wittiam 
WorpsworTH. 18mo, cloth, pp. viii+264. Price, 50 cents. Full leather, limp. Price, 
75 cents. Zhe Zemple Classics. Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M. A. 

WRIXON.—Socialism: being Notes on a Political Tour. By Sir HENry Wrrxon, late 
Attorney-General of Victoria, Australia, and Commissioner for Inquiry from that Province. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xi+-330. Price, $3.00. 

WROTH. The London Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth Century. By War- 
wick WrortH, F. S. A., of the British Museum. Assisted by ARTHUR EDGAR WROTH. 
With sixty-two illustrations. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii+-335. Price, $6.00. 
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A UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


ON THE FACE OF A Tale of the Great 
nertyzedty, THE WATERS “it” 








« Mrs. Steel’s facility in drawing a spirited picture with a few strokes of the pen ig 
quite remarkable, and her style is at once lucid and picturesque. The 
minor characters are admirably done—notably the members of Boston 
Miss Colonel Stuart’s second family; and poor Dick, whose merits Courier. 
Stuart’s Belle came to appreciate too late.” 
Legacy «“ The story is a delightful one, with a good plot, an abundance of action 
and incident, well and naturally drawn characters, excellent in 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.60. sentiment and with good ending. . . . Mrs. Steel touches all C#ristian 
her stories with the hand of a master, and she has yet to write one that is # Work. 
anyway dull or uninteresting.” 





“It is much for her art that the tragic close seems as purely accidental 
Boston as a real occurrence, and sweet and fresh as the moorland air itself. And 
Transcript. those who love Scotland know what this praise means.” 
“It is a pleasure to meet with a book which deserves unqualified com- Red 
mendation and it is no exaggeration to say that Mrs. Steel’s Rowans 


Home novel belongs to this class. A Highland story, it has all the 
Journal. freshness and crispness which pervades Mr. Black’s work.” Cloth. 12mo. $1.80. 
Boston “A story that is exceptional in its construction and in its keenness of 


Herald. human insight.” 





«‘ There is a weird charm and fascination about these sixteen short stories by Flora 
Annie Steel. They all deal with Indian life, and evince the same patient Boston 
study into Indian character as it developed and manifests itself in various Daily 
castes that the author has shown in her former books.” Advertiser. 
The Flower antilanle 
of “ The author has evidently been much in India and stud- 
: ied the people from the standpoint of a familiar footing, and _ Detroit 
Forgiveness her opinions and descriptions of them are interesting as well Free Press. 


as valuable.” 7 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. en 


“Mrs. Steel does not introduce us to, but into the characters. . . We 
think their thoughts, suffer with them and are merry with them. We know THe World, 
of them from the inside, not the outside,” New York. 





«“ These very interesting stories of the East are written in a style and in a manner 
very different from the usual method of authors. This book is unique and 





Public most pleasing. People young and old will be delighted with 
Opinion. it.” 8 g Tales 

Inde- “The story book of the year, which distances all others is of the 
pendent. beyond question ‘ Tales of the Punjab,’ told by the people.” Pun i ab 


« Nothing can be fresher, more poetic, than these brilliant Cloth. 12mo. $2.00. 
Tlustrated jittle stories. The imagination of the young cannot but be stimulated and 
American. strengthened by the delicious absurdities.” 
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The Macmillan Gompany’s January Novels. 


ON MANY SEAS. 


The Life and Experience of a Yankee Sailor. 


By FRED. B. WILLIAMS. Edited by his Friend, WILLIAM S. BOOTH. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The book is dedicated “To the Masters and Sailors of American Merchant Ships who for 
many years made the flag of the Republic known and respected in every harbour of the world.” 

It is the record of a phase of life utterly vanished, but once familiar to many an old family of 
New Bedford, Salem or Gloucester, and in many a town which, like Salem, has still its Museum of 
East Indian curiosities, brought home by captains in the merchantman trade with the far East, 





Mrs. Steel’s New Novel of the Great Mutiny. ‘To be published January 20th, 1897. 


ON THE FACE OF 
‘THE WATERS. 


BY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Miss Stuart’s Legacy. 
The Flower of Forgiveness. 
1amo. Cloth. $1.50. Red Rowans. 
Tales from The Punjab, Etc. 
In England three editions were exhausted within the first month of its publication. 


FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


«“ We have read Mrs. Steel’s book with ever-increasing surprise and admiration. 
The It is the most wonderful picture. We know that none who lived through the Mutiny 
will lay it down without a gasp of admiration, and believe that the same emotion will 
be felt by thousands to whom the scenes depicted are but lurid phantasmagoria.” 
“ Mrs, Steel has beaten Mr. Kipling on his own anil India. She has written 
a fine novel, whose scene is laid in the world Mr. Kipling was the first to make real Pall-Mall 
tous. . . , Books like this are so rare that it is difficult to welcome them too warmly.” azette. 


Spectator. 





“A picture, glowing with colour, of the most momentous and dramatic event in 
all our Empire’s later history. Mrs. Steel has challenged comparison with Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling and she need not fear the result.” 


Daily 
Chronicle. 





“ There is no arrest in the march of her narrative; there is no needless display 
of historical knowledge. Not one, not even Mr. Rudyard Kipling, knows India Daily 
better than Mrs. Steel.” Telegraph. 


See the previous page for a list of Mrs. Steel’s other books published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A LITERARY TOWER OF STRENGTH. 





| 
| 
| 


NQUESTIONABLY the ablest, most carefully edited, | 
| and most comprehensive magazine of its class in the 

_world. Read more widely to-day than ever before —Why ? 

| Because it brings its readers in touch with the brightest minds 

of this and every other country on the globe; because each 

and every contributor is a specialist and an authority in his or 

| her particular line of thought or investigation. 


A Brilliant Array of Eminent 
Contributors for 1897 .. . 


The series of articles on The Problem of Elementary Ed- 
ucation, by Dr. J. M. Rice, which have been in process of prep- 
| aration for nearly two years, began in the December number, | 
| These articles are based on special tests undertaken with about | 
100,000 children, and represent an entirely new departure in 
the field of pedagogical study. To read Tue Forum is to keep 
_ in touch with the best thought of the day. To be without it is | 
to miss the best help to clear thinking. Do you read it? 








Subscription, $3.00 per Year. 

















Forum Publishing Co., New York City. 








THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


A BI-MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 


PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, AASTHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


EDITED BY 


J. G. SCHURMAN, 
J. E. CREIGHTON AND JAMES SETH. 


Vol. VI. No. 1 (January, 1897) contains— 


I. Original Articles: 
i. The Relation of Logic to Psychology, Il. D.G. Ritrcaieg. 
ii. The Aristotelian Concept of giss. J.D. Locan. 


iii. The Psychology of Effort. Joun Dewey. 


II. Discussions: 
i. Lotze’s Monism. W. J. Wricnt and F. C. S. ScHIcer. 


ii. Morality and Religion. Norman WILpE and E. RITcHIE. 


Ill. Reviews of Books: 
J. E. MacTaggart, Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic; by Josiah 


Royce: £. B. Titchener, Outline of Psychology; by W. G. 
Smith: W. Wundt,Grundriss der Psychologie; by H. K. Wolfe. 


IV. Summaries of Articles. 


Logical; Psychological; Ethical; Metaphysical and Epistemo- 
logical ; Historical. 


V. Notices of New Books. 


Address for literary communications, 
J. E. CREIGHTON, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Address for business communications, 


GINN & COMPANY, 
7-13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


Yearlv Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 75 cents. 





HENRY HOLT & CO., 


HAVE $UST PUBLISHED 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By BERNHARD TEN BRINK. Vol, I1—Part 


II. From the Fourteenth Century to the | 


Death of Surrey and the Accession of Eliz- 
abeth. 12mo, $2. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
WYCLIF. $2. 
Nation: ‘‘Wecommend it most heartily.” 


VOL. II—PART I. THROUGH THE 
RENAISSANCE. §2. 


VOL. 1. FO 


TEN BRINK’S SHAKESPEARE LEC- | 


TURES. 


THEY HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
CUBA 


By A. S. RowAN and M. M. RAMsAy. 
$1.25. 


12mo, $1.25. 


The Dial: “Excellent and timely; a clear and ju- 
dicial account of Cuba and its history.” 

Boston Advertiser: ‘‘Thestyle is graphic, at times 
picturesque.”’ 

Phila. Times: “Conveys just the information need- 
ed at this time.” 


16mo, 


29 WEST 23D STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Fraser Rae's DEFinitive LiFe oF 
R. B. SHERIDAN 


Illustrated. 2vols. 8vo, $7. 


The Nation: “Competent and sympathetic.” 
The Review of Reviews: ‘The best biography of 
Sheridan.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE 


Social Forces in. By Proressor Kuno 
FRANCKE. 8vo, $2 met. 


The Nation: ‘*We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
author. . . his exposition is admirable.” 

The Critic: “It cannot but have a wide and most 
wholesome influence.”’ 


IN INDIA 
By ANDRE CHEVRILLON. 12m0, $1.50. 


Bookman: “A masterpiece. . . such a vivid reflec 
tion of the country, its people, its architecture, and its 


| religion that we become unconscious of beet page, 
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